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UNDERGRADUATE JOURNALISM. 


NE unaccustomed to the duties of an editor, would 

be surprised and amused if he could examine, day 
after day, the contents of the Post Office box, number 
three hundred and thirty-eight. Not to mention a con- 
stant stream of letters, circulars, and outside magazines, 
which gain temporary lodgment in this receptacle, here 
is to be found, pouring in from the scattered Universities 
and Colleges of our land, an overwhelming multitude of 
undergraduate periodicals. Now the striking fact is, 
that these periodicals are just as various as they are 
numerous. Among them are weeklies, semi-monthlies, 
monthlies and quarterlies—specimens of elegant paper 
and type, side by side with cheap and carelessly 
printed sheets. Here are publications from the South, 
tinged with southern peculiarities of thought and language, 
with now and then a touch of southern chivalry, or 
intimation of a hankering for the good times under the 
old dispensation of slavery, when pursuits of learning 
and industry were alike uninterrupted by war. Here are 
exchanges from the West, not always tree from slang 
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phrases and provincialisms, but enterprising and hopeful 
as the communities from which they come. Here also 
are Eastern periodicals, with local features just as clearly 
defined, and with faults as numerous, but manifesting, in 
certain cases, a consciousness of greater age and experi- 
ence, and showing effects of the higher culture and refine- 
ment with which they are surrounded. 

All these come dropping one by one into the above 
mentioned box, from which they are speedily transferred 
to the editor’s sanctum for examination and criticism. Let 
us make bold to enter these sacred précincts, with some 
incredulity concerning the truth of the assurance “no 
admittance,” and presume, as self-made critics, to investi- 
gate the miscellaneous collection with which the table is 
already covered. As the lightest happens to be on top, 
we first select for examination an unsubstantial little sheet 
hailing from a Seminary of learning recently established 
among the prairies. Its columns are neither profound nor 
brilliant, nor would it be right to say that they indicate 
that natural fertility which is generally ascribed to the 
soil of our western territory. The pages of this sheet 
abound in glowing accounts of its own success, and are 
loud in the praises of the institution to which it belongs, 
its excellent system, and splendid prospects of becoming 
famous in future years. They congratulate the readers 
upon the intense application, and prevailing morality 
noticeable among the students. They tell of nice little 
picnics in the woods and expeditions up the river, de- 
scriptions very interesting, doubtless, but which, in their 
peculiar style, recall vividly to our minds the dreaded 
exercises and humiliating experiences of Friday after- 
noons long ago, in the district school-house. They give 
items of information copied fourth-hand from other col- 
lege journals, about trips of professors who have long 
since returned, about boating controversies already set- 
tled, and report much news which is news indeed to those 
best acquainted with the facts of the case. They breathe 
at times, in their most unfortunate moments, a spirit of 
sentiment like that indulged in by dreamy maidens of 
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sixteen, soliloquies about “the pleasures of memory” and 
“dreariness of hope deferred,” raptures over “the spring- 
time” and “the sunset,’’ and sermons upon “the excel- 
lence of a contented spirit” and “the mournfulness of a 
wasted life,” and so on ad infinitum, ad fastidiosum. But 
the character of the paper can best be understood by 
remembering that this institution, this so-called Univer- 
sity, with its infant class, its preparatory department and 
collegiate course combined, invites all its children, both 
male and female, of every age, to contribute to its repre- 
sentative publication; and judging from the looks of 
things, we conclude that the little ones, most in need of 
improvement, are most heartily encouraged. These faults, 
however, are not confined to one paper, but can be dis- 
covered, to a greater or less degree, in all. There is so 
much that is silly and puerile, so little that is original and 
solid, and such meager evidence of earnest deliberation, 
that we wonder if all severe manly thought has degener- 
ated into mere effeminacy and sickly sentimentality, and 
long to lay aside such trash, and turn for relief to the 
standard periodicals of our day. 

We consider now a more bulky journal, a pamphlet of 
fifty or sixty pages, which, from its size, its attractive ex- 
terior, good print, and the pretentious tone of the Editor’s 
Table considerably raises our expectations. Encouraged 
by our introduction, we glance over the topics, and select 
for perusal a promising article. An excellent article it is, 
a sound, convincing discussion upon a subject interesting 
to us all, giving evidence of sterling good sense and supe- 
rior ability, absorbing our attention, and rendering us for 
the moment forgetful of criticism. Our estimate of the 
rising generation rapidly increasing, we consult the Table 
of Contents to learn the author’s name, but are disappoint- 
ed and mortified to discover that all the credit of the 
production must be ascribed to the President of the Col- 
lege, or to one of the Professors, whose valuable services 
have been solicited to support a feeble and dependent 
magazine. We turn over the pages and come across a 
pretty poem by a well-known English writer, a humorous 
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story, in quotation marks or intended to be, and a few 
jokes which strike us as being old acquaintances. But 
the other articles, the undergraduate department, are for- 
bidding enough,without freshness or appropriateness, with- 
out entertainment or instruction, suggesting the possibility 
that already, in the recitation room, they have fallen un- 
heard upon students’ ears. In view of the origin of all 
that is readable betore us, we feel inclined to ask in col- 
lege phraseology, who runs this concern, and what does 
it claim to be. We are prompted to inquire whether the 
unfortunate members of this college have not ready access 
to other magazines, the proper organs of literary grad- 
uates, that they should be willing thus to: surrender all 
the good reputation of their representative publication 
to outsiders. We want to suggest to them that the charm 
of their journal, except in rare cases, must consist in the 
fact that it is the expression of their own opinions, the 
vigorous and untrained voice of students. And so we 
cast aside this pamphlet, and as an undergraduate periodi- 
cal pronounce it a failure. 

The next specimen that claims our attention forms 
quite a contrast with the last. It is a weekly, and seems 
especially marked by a bitter tone. Its spirit is pugna- 
cious in the extreme. Its complaints and abusive epithets 
are hurled in every direction. Here its stings, apparently 
with deadly intent, are aimed at a sister college which, it 
is urged, from some action in boating or ball matters has 
forfeited all claims to respect. There it pitches into the 
Faculty for some outrageous and inhuman requisition on 
their part. In this column it so far forgets the appropriate 
dignity of its position, as to descend to personal insult and 
thus commits a humiliating and cowardly act. In that 
it vents its spite with a malicious satisfaction worthy of a 
county “local,” by disparaging and casting slurs upon 
rival publications. Surprised at this exhibition of hostil- 
ity by those whose business is the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, we compare this with former numbers of the same 
paper to see whether this violence is characteristic of all. 
Finding that it is not, we are led to discover a fault, or 
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rather misfortune belonging to many of the college jour- 
nals, the fault of having no settled policy in form or opin- 
ion, a fault certainly open to criticism. The work of our 
college journals is frequently so apportioned, that succes- 
sive numbers are published by different editors, are evi- 
dently under different management, and often grossly 
inconsistent with one another. This takes place under 
the administration of one Board. At the close of the 
year there is sure to be some change in the editorial corps. 
A part, perhaps all, graduate, leaving behind them for 
their successors only a few scattered instructions and 
suggestions. Fresh hands take up the work. Novices 
bent on innovation and improvement, with their own ideas 
about the province of their journal, at once put their 
plans into execution. Away go the old notions, and out 
come the new ones, heralded by a new cover and new 
headings. 


In view of all these faults, is not the question necessary 
to fair criticism, what is the aim of undergraduate jour- 


nalism? How shall this superficial, sentimental, tedious, 
pugnacious, inconsistent literature be made to accomplish 
any desirable results? Is the object of our journalism 
primarily to make good journals, or to benefit the contri- 
butors; to entertain and instruct the readers, or to stimu- 
late them to personal effort, by offering them an excellent 
and attractive opportunity for voluntary composition, and 
thus, to elevate the literary tone of our colleges? Assur- 
edly it is the latter. The college periodicals are indeed 
an indispensable convenience as news carriers. They 
notify us of what is to happen, and keep for us a record 
of college events as they transpire at home and abroad. 
They ought to be entertaining as well. They ought to 
command the very best undergraduate ability. They 
ought to be worthy representatives of undergraduate sen- 
timent. They ought to discuss well the questions that 
are agitating the college world. We would wish them 
to be neat and inviting in form and print, correct in state- 
ment, consistent in policy, and, in a word, journals that we 
may look for with eagerness, and preserve with pride. 
Nevertheless we cannot doubt but that the other aim, 
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namely, that of raising the literary standard among the 

students, though intimately connected with this, is a far 

higher one. If this object is kept in view and successfully 

gained, if a thorough and general interest is awakened 
» and brings forth abundant results in advancement and 
improvement, many short comings and _ irregularities 
which could not be overlooked in outside magazines, 
ought to be pardoned. Our journals are not intended to 
be exclusively managed by a few chosen editors who are 
to reap all the benefit of this training, but it is the right 
and should be the ambition of every student to become 
worthy of sharing the work and the reward. More 
good, we believe, may be accomplished by this means than 
by the regular composition exercises of college. For we 
take a livelier interest in what is so peculiarly our own. 
An editorship must always look more attractive than a 
paltry college prize, and public approbation be more 
coveted than the approval of a Professor. Efforts 
made to contribute to the undergraduate journal, self- 
prompted and hearty, as they may be, are apt to bring 
success at last. Readers, we invite you to claim a place 
in our pages, because they furnish a means of advance- 
ment towards that influence over the public mind, and 
sympathy with it, which are essential to a thorough 
literary success. 


THE DEFOREST PRIZE ORATION. 


The Yuportance of the Gowns of the Middle Ages in 
Lreparing for Modern Liberties. 


BY 


HOWARD MANSFIELD. 


IVE centuries of deepest night follow the going- 

down of the sun of Roman civilization. In them we 
discern few traces of former splendor; almost no hope 
for the future. Society is but a mass of confused ele- 
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ments struggling blindly for form and utterance; and 
human affairs seem, in every respect, to have reached their 
lowest point of depression. 

Organization had begun in a feeble way with feudalism ; 
yet feudalism was little more than organized violence. 
Though adequate for defence, it was marked by internal 
disorder; its certain fruit was the degradation of the 
masses ; its underlying idea complete political servitude. 
Germs of better things it undeniably contained; yet 
these would have found in it a tomb, had not some influ- 
ence appeared to call them forth and clothe them with 
life and power. 

Such an influence came with the rise of the towns, and 
the operation in society of the forces to which they gave 
birth. I speak of it asa rise rather than a revival ; for 
the Roman municipal system seems either to have perished 
wholly or to have survived only in form. That which 
succeeded it embodied other principles and was endowed 
with a life of its own. 

The movement owed its origin to the needs and fears 
peculiar to an unsettled state of society, and its contin- 
uance to the spirit of association which it early developed. 
Effects of it are soon apparent. The arm of the law 
reveals itself, and its authority begins to be respected. 
Industry revives, and the industrial classes acquire im- 
portance. The influence of the nobility declines as the 
need of their protection is less widely felt. Gold comes 
to be a force as powerful as the sword. 

But the privileges of which these were the outgrowth 
were yet meagre, and rested on no firm basis. Mere frag- 
ments of liberty were they which satisfied not, only 
created a desire for fuller participation. So long, too, as 
they came from without, they came coupled with weighty 
exactions. The authority which was their source, to be 
responsible, must be centered within the communities 
themselves. Hence local independence is the next and 
corner-stone, which the towns lay, in the foundations of 
their freedom. By grant or by purchase, and when peace- 
ful measures fail, by the arm of force, the requisite immu- 
nities are accumulated and made sure. 
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Such, in brief, are the circumstances which marked the 
first dawn of a popular spirit in the towns of the middle 
ages. With it progress was reawakened and civilization 
arose to a new activity and greater triumphs. 

Two characteristics of the liberty thus far obtained, 
stand out with special prominence. First, it was a fact 
rather than a principle. The “theorem of sovereignty ” 
was never once disputed ; only the oppression which was 
its corollary. No high sounding declarations of natural 
rights are preserved: but charters which grant solid, 
definite privileges. 

Secondly, and as a consequence of this, the liberty in 
question was eminently institutional. Otherwise the con- 
cessions gained had proved mere shadows which vanished 
with the first cloud of disaster. Embodied in institutions, 
however, they were fortified against encroachments, 
guarded with double zeal, and handed down to future 
generations. 

Thus were avoided, instinctively as it were, two errors 
which the political wisdom of more modern times has not 
been able wholly to guard against. The one is the ten- 
dency to place trust in theories, abstractions, mere words 
without corresponding realities. The other is the idea 
that liberty, spite of the perils by which it is assailed, 
will somehow take care of itself, and needs not institu- 
tions to preserve it. How fatal these errors may become, 
we see to-day in unhappy France. It should seem, then, 
that in the very manner in which the towns acquired 
their early liberties, lay their salvation and the possibili- 
ties of further growth and expansion. 

Let us now turn to the more important influences, 
through which that growth and expansion were effected. 

First we come to the conflict with the nobles. This 
was a natural and unavoidable result of the antagonism 
between the municipal and feudal systems. The barons 
were actuated by the spirit of resistance, the towns were 
inspired by that of domination. The two forces met; the 
struggle was long and bitter; but when it ended, the 
municipal banner floated over ruined castles. 
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Everywhere results became apparent in new gains of 
freedom, radical and permanent changes in society. The 
power of a class, which had used it only to oppress, was 
at once and forever crippled. A cloud, which for centu- 
ries had stifled progress, was at length effectually lifted. 

From the despised and down-trodden masses now arises 
a great middle class, which by virtue of its strides in 
wealth, enterprise, and cultivation, claims for itself the 
foremost place in history. 

Not least among the spoils wrested from feudal lords 
is the power of legislation. With its exercise by the 
towns, politics takes its rise and a national life and spirit 
begins. The objects of legislation, too, are altered. It 
is no longer the exclusive tool of selfishness and despot- 
ism, but order, prosperity and freedom are brought with- 
in the scope of its provisions. 

This conflict had another result,—the establishment of 
a more regular central government. Hitherto the power 
of the king had existed more in name than fact. Royalty 
thus dethroned finds allies in the towns, which by their 
voluntary submission and the forced subjection of the 
nobles restore it to something of its rightful honor. Thus 
begins the work of reducing all social elements to two— 
the government and the nation.* 

But perhaps the most energetic influence in enlarging 
and fortifying municipal liberties was commerce. Even 
before the crusades its advantages had begun to be known 
and its subsequent vast proportions dimly foreshadowed. 
By the fourteenth century, it had become the lever which 
was moving the world. Its earliest fruit was a universal 
spirit of enterprise and independence. All lands and seas 
were placed under tribute, all dangers despised, all obsta- 
cles surmounted in pursuit of trade and gain. Coupled 
with these, however, were the higher objects of commer- 
cial freedom and political rights. 

But the successful prosecution of commerce and the 
industries connected with it required special organization. 
Within the cities, guilds are formed—voluntary associa- 
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tions for mutual aid and common defence. Coiled around 
an “enlightened selfishness,” this institution becomes the 
mainspring of all social activity. While it binds men by 
the ties of interest, it teaches them the force of obliga- 
tions. While it makes their hands skillful for manufac- 
ture, it strengthens their muscles for war and sharpens 
their wits in the school of politics. 

As commerce embraced new objects and opened new 
avenues of wealth, more extended associations were form- 
ed. Cities united in leagues and secured for themselves 
the protection and advantages for which public authority 
was inadequate. Most famous of these and their proper 
type was the Hanseatic, which at its hight had the rights 
and exercised the powers of an independent state. 

Liberty further drew revenues from commerce, in the 
new and liberalizing influences brought in through its 
agency. The character, tastes and modes of life of one 
people tinged the character, tastes and modes of life of 
those with whom they came in contact. Through the same 
medium learning, arts and sciences were introduced into 
the cities and flourished in the warm rays of their pros- 
perity. Broader views thus began to prevail; old preju- 
dices were worn off, intellectual activity was awakened. 

A third agency to which the liberties of the town were 
indebted—especially for its conservative influence—was 
the Roman civil law. 

Buried in obscurity till the twelfth century, it was then 
revived in the Lombard cities, and from that center 
spread throughout Europe. Its first office was to supply 
the need of a common standard. Jurisprudence hitherto 
had been marked by the widest possible diversities. The 
growth of liberty, however, by creating a more elevated 
idea of right, called for better modes of securing it. 
Increased intercourse, moreover, demanded a_ system 
which should be more elaborate and uniform. Also the 
laws composing it must be known and written—such as 
could be always appealed to. To all these requirements 
the renovated code proved itself fully equal. Further 
than this, it broke down the oppressive feudal laws, gave 
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rise to the powerful order of civilians, and extended to 
the state the social and political revolution to which the 
towns had given impulse. 

There was one more influence felt in the towns, as 
everywhere else, which we cannot overlook—the Chris- 
tian Church. With all its defects, this became, as regards 
the social state, an agency of incalculable good. It pro- 
mulgated the doctrine of human _ brotherhood, lifted 
woman to a position of honor, toned down the harsh 
manners of the populace, and tempered the sway of rulers 
with mildness and equity. 

Politically considered, however, this influence was less 
uniform and less beneficial. Ecclesiastical power played 
a double part in the drama of politics, now as the cham- 
pion of popular rights, more often in the role of intoler- 
ance and oppression. For where the Church gave the 
refuge of a hut to liberty, it built a castle for despotism. 

From this survey, we discover inherent in the liberties of 
the medizval towns three principles, which in their devel- 
opment either then or later, assume especial importance 
with reference to modern liberties. These are the demo- 
cratic principle, the federative principle, and the princi- 
ple of national sovereignty. 

The germ of the first is found in local independence, 
acquired primarily as a privilege, established ultimately 
as aright. The towns thus become strongholds of lib- 
erty, in that they foster a love for it, accustom men to its 
intelligent use, and guard it from every aggression. 
From them, as centers of influence, -its principles are ex- 
panded and its sway made universal. Municipal jurisdic- 
tion, moreover, creates an ambition for political influence, 
for an actual share in the general government. Through 
favoring circumstances, representation at length becomes 
a fact. With its establishment a mighty advance is made 
toward equality of conditions, and all legislation is infused 
with a new and progressive spirit. And so, by a thou- 
sand influences, a way is finally prepared for complete 
self-government by the people. In this culminates the 
germ of democracy which those early towns nurtured. 
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In it are comprehended all the elements which at any 
time were evolved from that idea. And this—the fruit of 
the ages—is the liberty which we enjoy. 

The second principle—the federative principle—was 
embodied earliest in the guild, the formation of which 
indicated social progress, the importance of labor, and 
the recognition of common needs and ends. Though 
local in its proper scope, it branched out from this and 
sought to regulate and reform society. It was thus the 
forerunner of the league, which being made up of cities, 
assumed a corresponding importance. Making independ- 
ence the sole requisite of admission, it aimed to secure to 
all its members adequate protection and increased com- 
mercial advantages. This it not only accomplished but 
by its acquisition of political power, proved the adoption 
of a similar union to the functions of the state. 

Hence we arrive at the last stage in the growth of this 
idea,—the confederacy. Reared neither for the selfish 
prosperity of a class nor for the defence of isolated towns, 
but for the highest welfare of the whole people, stands 
this new creation. The soil in which it springs is worthy 
of it; itis that of the Netherlands. Storms here assail 
it, disasters threaten, but it strikes its roots deep into the 
old municipal freedom, and it stands. The English Puri- 
tans, pausing in their flight, catch its spirit and bear it 
with them across the sea. And when on these shores a 
new state springs into being, the old model serves its 
purpose and helps shape its character. 

The third principle—that of national sovereignty,— 
dates from the union which existed almost invariably 
between the monarch and the towns. From the very first 
they acknowledged his authority and struck effective 
blows in his behalf. And when, later, they are brought 
into closer relations with the state, the weight of their 
influence still goes into the scale of centralization. Mon- 
archy, in its absolute or restricted form, now becomes the 
prominent feature in European political history. In the 
one case it is supported by all the traditions of Roman 
imperialism, and all the hopes of national glory. In the 
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other it is made subservient to the will of the people as 
the true source of power, and the agency through which 
it had been established. Yet the idea of centralization 
finds no place in free governments, and they go to pieces 
through a want of unity. It was left to establish in this 
land a sovereign republic with local rights and privileges 
and central powers. After long years of uncertainty, 
after a protracted and bitter struggle, this sovereignty 
has been effectually vindicated. This is a democracy, it 
is a confederacy, it is also a nation. 

Thus we see that in this new world, discovered by the 
enterprise to which the towns gave impulse, the liberties 
which they fostered have reached their blest and fullest 
development. And if these liberties are here to be main- 
tained—and their history should make them doubly 
prized—it must be by preserving against attack and 
encroachment, and in their proper balance, the three great 
principles thus strikingly and harmoniously blended. 


A SUMMER’S CAMPAIGN. 


HE quiet village of H. in the Berkshire hills, or 

rather the younger portion of its feminine population, 
was thrown into quite a flutter by the announcement that 
Henry Rogers was to bring a college friend home with 
him, to make a short visit during the first part of the long 
summer vacation. Rogers was the son of the wealthiest 
gentleman in H. and since leaving home for Yale, three 
years before, had gradually blossomed out into quite an 
indefatigable “ ladies’ man.”’ His visits, therefore, during 
his occasional vacations, were matters of no little interest 
to certain young ladies, whose company he generally 
kept, when at home. By no means were they displeased 
at the rumors that a classmate would accompany him on 
this visit. Several times had this same thing occurred, 
and the “experience,” so far from being unwelcome to the 
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belles of H. was eminently to their liking. The fair deni- 
zens of a country village in New England are not over- 
run with “ desirable” acquaintances of the other sex; nor 
are Yale students, accustomed to society, as existing in 
New Haven, where every attractive girl is always sur- 
rounded by an adulatory crowd, at all loth to exert their 
powers of fascination “ with none to molest or make them 
afraid.” Their watch word is somewhat different from 
that of the self-reliant warrior. It runs rather as follows: 
“A fair field, and the more favors the better.” Several 
times had some of these gallant carpet-knights entered 
the lists in H., and each time, to the great satisfaction of 
the young ladies of that place, as well as to their own. 
Rumor, always officious on such matters, was busy in 
regard to George Curtis, the friend whom Rogers was to 
bring home with him. Mr. Curtis, as she represented 
him, was young, rich, talented,—in a word, a paragon, 
whose advent would mark an epoch in the history of H. 

Slowly the days wore away, at least to those interested 
in the expected arrival. At length the much talked of 
event occurred. The inquisitive feminine mind of H. was 
raised to a pitch of feverish excitement, at the sight of the 
Rogers’ family carriage, leisurely moving up from the 
depot with two occupants, one Henry Rogers himself, 
the other,—why, Mr. George Curtis, of course! Thus 
soliloquized several young ladies, as between their nearly 
closed shutters, they watched the carriage pass by. 

They were right. Mr. George Curtis had indeed arri- 
ved. It was but a day or two before, through-the kind 
attention of his host, that he had formed the acquaintance of 
the five or six young ladies who composed the rather limi- 
ted circle of the élite of H. These were not disappointed 
in him. George Curtis was indeed one fitted to shine in 
any circle. To a handsome person, and an interesting 
face—one that told of a hearty soul behind it—he added 
the fascinations of a keen, quick mind, and an easy bear- 
ing, that bespoke the accomplished society man. To the 
young ladies, who now met him for the first time, he 
proved irresistibly attractive. Would they be equally so 
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to him? He had moved with equal success in New 
Haven society ; he had passed season after season at the 
most fashionable watering places; he was still heart-whole. 
Was he to feel the tender passion for the first time ina 
retired country town? Was he to strike his colors to a 
village belle? It really seemed as if this were to be the 
case. Perhaps the simple artlessness of these daughters 
-of nature was to prove more potent than the artificial 
coquetry of the queens of society in the cities. There zs 
something very “ ¢aking”’ in the conversation of an intelli- 
gent young lady, whose ears and heart have never been 
poisoned by years of meaningless flattery, who means 
just what she says, and evidently deems your utterances 
equally sincere. Such an one had George Curtis now 
met. Miss Helen Grey was the daughter of a gentleman 
of good family, although in moderate circumstances, as 
are most men of his calling. He was pastor of one of 
the churches in H. In accordance with the invariable 
practice of ministers, he had contrived, on a very meagre 
salary to afford his daughter every advantage of a finished 
education, and every advantage afforded her had Helen 
Grey improved. She had completed her education the 
year before, and had passed the time since her graduation 
in the midst of home duties, striving in this way to mani- 
fest the feelings of a loving heart. Her mother was an 
invalid, and at times household cares fell heavily on the 
young housekeeper. She rarely had time for much gay- 
ety, and gayety was not over-abundant in H., so that her 
mother, who was much better this summer than for some 
years past, endeavored to see that she should enjoy as 
much as possible the opportunities afforded by the pres- 
ence of the two collegiates. Mrs. Rogers was a most 
intimate friend of Mrs. Grey ; in this way the latter heard 
much of Henry Rogers’ friend, and all she heard was 
praise. What wonder then, knowing, as she did, the little 
chance her retired home gave her daughter to form desira- 
ble gentleman acquaintances, that she should be anxious 
to give her all possible opportunity of meeting one so 
highly praised. 
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Fate seemed to smile on her unconscious hopes. <Ac- 
quaintance between the two grew into friendship, and 
friendship, apparently, was fast ripening into love. A\l- 
ready had George far exceeded the proposed limit of his 
visit. Hecame to spend a fortnight with his friend; his 
stay had now been prolonged to five weeks, and he mani- 
fested no intention of bringing it to any immediate close. 
George Curtis was deeply “smitten” with Helen Grey. 
So said the tongue of village gossip. Village gossip for 
once was correct. George Curtis was in love. He loved 
Helen Grey. The attachment was earnestly reciprocated. 
It would certainly “ be a match,” remarked, on all possible 
occasions, the above mentioned tongue. But in nothing 
does the homely old saw, “There’s many a slip,” &c., 
hold more true, than in affairs of the heart. ‘“ The heart 
is deceitful above all things,” is as reliable a doctrine as 
can be found in Holy Writ. Just before George was to 
return, to enter upon his last year, however, they were 
afhianced. 

When George Curtis asked Helen Grey to be his wife, 
he certainly thought that he loved her. More than this, 
he certainly thought that he felt for her an affection 
which time could only deepen. But as the weeks rolled 
away after his return to college, the letters, at first fre- 
quent and full of fervent assurances of unchanged, of 
unchangeable love, became more and more unfrequent. 
He mingled in more fashionable society, he mentally 
compared the unassuming village beauty with some of the 
brilliant belles whom he there met, and, shame to say, he 
began to suspect the wisdom of his choice. 

She was still true to him as steel, but she could not fail 
to mark the alteration in the tone of his letters, and their 
growing infrequency. She questioned him as to the cause 
of this, to her, most painful change. Poor girl! how soon 
and how rudely had her blissful dreams of the future 
been dissolved! Learning at last from him something of 
the actual state of affairs, with a generosity that only a 
true woman can show, she wrote him a letter, in which 
she freely released him from his engagement. He pre- 
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tended to be piqued at her willingness to have their 
engagement broken, and replied in a brief note, accepting 
the release she offered. 
* % * % % * 


Months passed, and matters remained ostensibly as 
before. But George Curtis was ill at ease. He mingled 
more than ever in society: he seemed the gayest of the 
gay. But at heart he was wretched. A still, small voice, 
that no gayety could drown, whispered ever in his ear; 
“you are acting a false part. You will never love any 
other girl as you ave loved one,—as you st#i// love her.” 
Returning one night froma late and fashionable party, 
he opened a volume of poems, from which he had often 
read aloud to /er, and something fell upon the floor. It 
was only a withered flower. But it recalled to his mind, 
with lightning speed, a scene of months gone by. The 
volume of poems was that, from which he had read to 
her on one memorable afternoon. It was that which he 
had laid down to ask her a question, whose answer had 
given him more happiness than he had ever before known. 
The faded flower was a simple forget-me-not. He had 
vainly imagined that he had forgotten her. The sight of 
that little flower, and the recollections which it brought, 
taught him his mistake. “I have been a fool,” he mut- 
tered. “God grant it may not be too late to repair my 
folly.” 

The next day found him ex route for a small New Eng- 
land village,—you can guess the name. There he found 
a loving girl, who listened to his humble confessions. “1 
knew you would come,” said she. 


Commencement day is close at hand. But there is one 
to whom that day, so all-absorbing in interest to others, 
has but little. His fancy runs over toa day not far dis- 
tant, when Helen Grey is to become Mrs. George Curtis. 
Reader! I have been writing history. May you be 
favored with cards! S. 
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TOWNSEND PRIZE ORATION. pt 

ti 

The Religious Laith of Wordsworth and Tennyson as a! 
shown in their Poems. 

BY WATSON R. SPERRY. v 

. ‘HE religious faith of Wordsworth and Tennyson, in 0 
the last analysis, is identical. Each believes in a li 
personal God, the divinity of Christ, the operation of the t 
Holy Spirit, the immortality of the soul, the depravity of 7 
man and the efficacy of the atonement. € 
Assuming, then,—what every careful reader already t 
knows,—that each man holds to every one of the funda- ‘ 


mental facts of a sound faith, I shall simply attempt to 
account for their differences. Why, if they believe the 
same things, are they so unlike one another ? 

Speaking in general terms, | should say this was the 
result of the different processes by which they acquired 
their faith. Wordsworth came to a distinct apprehension 
of the great facts of religion through nature ;—Tennyson 
through the heart of man. Those who have stopped 
short with a superficial examination pronounce the one 
an advocate of the philosophy of Spinoza ;—the other a 
mystic. These are misjudgments. 

Wordsworth, both by taste and education, always had 
a predilection for nature. When a young man, however, 
he was smitten with a love for the high-sounding names 
which heralded the French Revolution. With boyish 
enthusiasm he pinned his faith to its specious creed. The 
creed no sooner began to exist de facto than it was knock- 
ed into a hundred fragments by those who swore by it, 
and the hopes of man for man and for society died out. 
Wordsworth, who had always found nature true to him, 
was terribly disappointed, became sick of life and lost 
hope for the world. When present friends grow cold or 
deceive us, we think of the old friend and seek him if we 
can. Wordsworth came back to nature for health and 
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comfort and some certain belief. He came back with a 
perfect contempt for enthusiasm and a profound convic- 
tion that mere feeling was not only an unsafe but a dis- 
astrous guide. He came back witha great doubt as to 
whether there was anything deserving of trust and 
respect in the world. He flees to his hills and lakes and 
woods. He puts himself under pure and revivifying 
influences. Ina word, he comes to nature to be taught 
of her what she can tell him of this great juggle we call 
life. I have said that he had a feeling of uncertainty as 
to everything. But here he finds something certain. 
The blue sky hangs above him every morning and every 
eventide itisthere. Windermere never changes its place ; 
the high hills move not; the huge trees are fixed to their 
spot of earth. Even the daisy and the violet last through 
their season, and year after year are to be found in their 
accustomed nooks. There zs something fixed in the 
world. I have also said that Wordsworth had been taken 
by the names of things. He had fallen down before the 
catching words of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, with a 
crowd whose devotion was simple blasphemy. He found 
himself believing in the mere shadows of nothingness. 
But here are real things. They may be gross and (some 
of them) unsightly. But they actually exist. He can no 
longer help believing there are some real things in the 
world. More than this: amid storms nature remains, in 
its distinguishing features, unchanged, and the sunshine 
of prosperity leads to no unseemly action here. Here is 
law, order, decency. But it is created—in all that makes 
it beautiful, before his very eyes; in all that makes it 
grand, in some day long faded out of sight. There is 
then a creator—a God. And when this primal fact is 
reached, all the correlate and subordinate facts of Chris- 
tianity are reached. The belief of his childhood comes 
back to him, not as a vague and doubtful formula, but as 
the living and exclusive truth. 


“He holds with God Himself communion high.” 


Tennyson, on the other hand, had a different experience. 
Nature was a great deal to him, but man was more. 
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When a lad he had his friends—his life grew up and bud- 
ded and blossomed about human hearts. About young 
Hallam’s heart, in particular ;—who, by all accounts, was 
worthy to be admired and loved. But Tennyson found 
some things in the world hard to be understood :—nota- 
bly, the tremendous facts which we call life, death, evil, 
Christ, God. He saw many things hard to be explain- 
ed ;—and he said, in a vague way : 


“ There’s somewhat in this world amiss 
Shall be unriddled by-and-by.” 


What he could not understand he tried not to believe. 
He endeavored to sit ; 


——‘‘as God, holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all.” 


Nevertheless, these things perplexed him :—every now 
and then, in his earlier poems, one sees the signs. If two 
and two make four, eternally and invariably, why, he 
asked, should a being of boundless love make men to be 
miserable ;—and if they are not made to be miserable, 
how does it happen that unhappiness is so fearfully com- 
mon? Why should even innocent baby faces be distorted 
with agony? Looking about him in his great doubt, he 
groaned forth: 


——“‘the drift of the Maker is dark, an Isis hid by the veil.” 


Sometimes he almost said—Out upon the whole thing: 
almost said this ;—for, in spite of himself, he believed, 
and even half surmised that 


“wildest dreams 
Are but the needful preludes of the truth.” 


This harassed him—that he cou/d believe, when his eyes 
were open to the daily doings of the world. He found 
no rest. Just now, when Tegnyson is in this frame of 
mind, young Hallam dies. From which there follows 
some real work—a deadly struggle with the inexorable 
facts of man’s life. No matter for all things else now: 
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here is the minister of this good God, to wit, death, who 
has thrown down the gauntlet in his face and eyes, chal- 
lenging him to tell what he does believe—challenging 
him to show some result for his speculations. It was a 
hard fight, and “In Memoriam” is its epic. As we read 
the record we see him struck almost dumb with surprise ; 
then idly moaning forth 


“Short swallow-flights of song, that dip 
Their wings in tears, and skim away ;” 


later, toying with the accessories of death and the char- 
acter of him who has gone away ; at last approaching the 
meaning of all this—approaching and withdrawing—dal- 
lying with wayside flowers of poesy before he ventures 
to sit down by the tomb and ask it what business it has 
in this world of green fields and singing birds; and so 
back and forth he goes, now saying | w// know and 
straightway losing heart and talking of minor matters ;— 
until finally, hopeless of getting profit out of the vesti- 
bule of death, and the sharp strain on his heart being 
somewhat relieved by the passage of time, he boldly faces 
the fact, examines it in detail and comes to a determinate 
conclusion. The first fact his groping hand seizes is 
this—that death does not destroy, but advances the soul 
to a higher state of being; the second—that death has no 
power over love, for that is left as a hallowed and endur- 
ing influence in this changeful world. But how is this? 
And he answers: 


“IT cannot understand : I love.” 


Out of these two facts his faith blossoms into luxuriant life. 
Now, although he cannot put it down, as two and two 
make four, any more than before, he sees positive utility 
in death. Now he knows and admits that the finite can- 
not grasp, except in an uncertain way, the Infinite. Now 
this woeful grave has its “sunny side.” Now he be- 
lieves in 
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“That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.” 


His faith is perfected. 

But this is not all. Each man carries the dust of the 
way he trod. Each man is overshadowed by his past. 
To say the same thing more definitely : Wordsworth’s 
experience and habits lead him to give great prominence 


' to reason ;—Tennyson’s experience and habits lead him 


to give great prominence to emotion.. | do not mean 
by this that these two men are absolutely one-sided 
in their views of religion. What I mean is, that each 
man has a decided set toward different sides of the 
same faith, although each recognizes the other side and 
considers it in his characteristic fashion. I can illus- 
trate this by the way they talk about sorrow and prayer. 
Sorrow is the common inheritance of mankind. Prayer 
(of some sort) is the universal refuge of mankind. Both 
poets understand this. But sorrow, in the hands of 
Wordsworth, assumes a far-off aspect. He rarely brings 
it down to one’s every-day life: he rarely makes it the 
homely, household thing you and I know it to be. With 
him it is an element in God’s economy, having its uses, 
and to be endured with philosophic patience. But in 
the hands of Tennyson sorrow is a vital thing. It comes 
near us—it dwells in our homes: it is just such sor- 
row as we have felt. He admits that it is in God’s 
world, and God is good, but we are hurt all the same ;— 
and so our weak, human hearts cry out with pain. There 
is the same difference in the way the two men look at the 
office of prayer. Wordsworth believes in prayer, but 
with him it is rather a means of worship than a sure and 
blessed cord which binds us to the Father’s heart. He 
looks at the glory which comes to God from it rather 
than at the help which comes to man. But Tennyson 
regards the human side of it. Sometimes he almost 
seems to say—God has in Himself all glory and honor— 
the works of His hand, they praise Him: He has enough. 
Let us feel that prayer is for ws: let us get what good we 
can out of it: let it belong to ws. 
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It is easy to show that these results were natural, and, 
indeed, almost inevitable. 

Wordsworth was led to speak mainly of the rational 
side of religion for three reasons. In the first place, his 
experience with men, particularly those making up so- 
ciety, had taught him in the sharpest way possible the 
folly of sentiment and emotion, lacking a basis of com- 
mon sense. Reason, as he had seen men act, would large- 
ly have prevented or mitigated their mistakes and mis- 
fortunes. In so far, then, as he treated of the ideal or 
attempted to teach the real man, he inculcated the nature 
and worth of reason. Asan honest man, and especially 
as the Christian priest of nature, he was bound to do 
this—not in the belief that that was everything, for he 
himself says that the best and holiest living 


“unassisted reason’s utmost power 
Is too infirm to reach,” 


but in the belief that that was the frst thing, and the 
indispensable thing, indeed, if only one change was to be 
made. Inthe second place, he shut himself away from 
men and affairs. In a certain sense, he shut himself out 
of sympathy with human business. But religion is a 
different thing to him who lives on a mountain-top of 
seclusion, away from factories and theatres and parlia- 
ment houses, from what it is tohim who dwells among all 
these things, and who therefore sees and feels all the 
pains and badness and injustice of life. Ona mountain- 
top one can worship and talk learnedly about the philoso- 
phy of living ;—but when he tries to live a right life 
among men there is an involuntary cry now and then for 
help. Inthe third place, he worked out his faith under 
the benign influences of nature. And nature’s 


——‘ mute powers, fixed forms and transient shows” 


become to him reason. In the essential elements of her 
being he saw reason; in the endless diversity of her 
development he saw that everything was adapted to its 
place—that it was good in itself and that it was good in 
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its associations, and here was reason. He saw that the 
whole had its use in the world, and this to him was reason. 
But there was another thing which influenced him. 
These mountains and trees and shrubs—the lake and field 
and garden-patch—never had sinned. Here they flour- 
ished in their designed beauty: they were untainted by 
the general curse. Neither had they suffered nor caused 
suffering. Nobody had died for them: they needed no 
saviour. Why, then, should he, living among these sin- 
less and sorrowless ones, talk much about Christ and 
faith and the atonement which makes men whole? Why 
should he, in his efforts to get close to nature’s heart, 
think largely about what had no special connection with 
nature? Why should he not think mostly and write 
chiefly about God the Father and the order and beauty 
and perfection of His works? 

Tennyson, on the contrary, talks mainly about the emo- 
tional side of religion, and for this three reasons may also 
be assigned. In the first place, he had been the victim of 
protracted and distracting doubts. He had troubled him- 
self with vain surmises; he was far out at sea between 
what he saw and what he believed; he had known the 
horror of being out of sight of a friendly shore on the 
trackless deep. When he caught sight of the green fields 
of the everlasting land and knew that his wanderings 
were over, he spoke of the things signified to him with all 
that emotion which his previous suffering and danger 
were calculated to inspire. In the second place, what he 
saw in the world stirred the depths of his sensitive nature. 
For Tennyson, although he has sedulously shut himself 
from the sight of men, never has lost sight of men. All 
the inharmonies of man and society jar upon his finely- 
constituted organism. He is in perfect sympathy (ovr 
and za$os) with the life of men. And surely he can see 
enough, even in his seclusion, to make him sing with feel- 
ing of better men and a happier world! The money-get- 
ting for the sake of the money; the honors won by 
chicane for the sake of the honors; the soul-selling for 
the sake of the profits; the cheating which is orthodox ;— 
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all these things, attendant of a high civilization, to be sure, 
but not necessary attendants, excite his contempt and 
scorn, and make him long for the time when all men shall 
in some degree approach to that ideal of pure, delicate 
and yet sturdy manhood which he has in him—when 
every one shall deservedly wear 


“The grand old name of gentleman.” 


Above all he sees how hardly life goes with many people. 
He sees daughters sold into matrimony and half dreams 
that King Arthur and his knights have left no descend- 
ants. He sees little men tormenting one another in their 
small way, and he hums again the old refrain : 


“There’s somewhat in this world amiss.” 


But he knows there is One who can and is willing to make 
the world go smoothly, and the depth of his certainty 
tinges all he says. In the third place, he is constantly 


influenced by the death of his friend. By his dead face, 
himself buried, so to speak, in his own faintly-expressed 
mental anguish, Tennyson worked out his faith. He had 
wandered around among men, not understanding at all 
the mystery of things. All at once he stumbled headlong 
over a grave. Fora while there was no one at hand to 
help him to his feet. Fora while he staid there and got 
what he could out of what his hand could touch—his 
eye could see. At last he tried to raise himself. He 
failed. Again and again he tried—again and again he 
failed. But there was One who had conquered death— 
there was One who was biding His time. The struggling 
man was in the dark: he wanted to see the hand that was 
outstretched for his deliverance ;—he wanted to thrust 
his fingers into the bleeding side. Hopeless at last, he 
was ready to be helped—and he was helped! He had 
fallen in darkness and woe: he arose in a great light and 
in gladness of heart ;—he had fallen overa heap of earth: 
he arose over the entry-way of heaven. He could not 
see the hand that helped him, but he could /ee/ it. He 
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understood but dimly, but he believed strongly. And 
out of the depths of his own belief he sings passionately 
of the faith that is in him. 

I have traced the outward differences of the religious 
belief of Wordsworth and Tennyson with a heavy hand. 
To some I may seem to make too sharp a distinction. 
While admitting that such an objection would be valid, 
in so far as the common ground of both is concerned, I deny 
it in regard to all that distinguishes the one from the 
other. They are near neighbors, but each sees little of 
the other. Both see much of God, however, in their 
different ways ;—and their interpretations of Him and His 
works, though unlike, are both true and consistent with 
the fundamental doctrines of a sound faith. 

How shall we estimate the belief of these two men? 
We cannot. On foundations exactly similar, each builds 
a different structure. And yet, one cannot help remem- 
bering that while Paul will always live for his logic, John 
was the disciple whom Jesus loved. 


THE EXPULSION OF DAVID BRAINERD. 


HE “Life of David Brainerd,” by Dr. Jonathan 

Edwards, reveals the devotion, the earnest and sim- 
ple piety of a good man. These, with his labors, have 
become the heritage of the church. The records of Yale 
College also tell a story in which the same Brainerd plays 
a prominent part,—a story characteristic of the times and 
important in its results. 

David Brainerd entered college in 1739. In 1742 there 
was an unusual religious awakening and a few students 
associated themselves together for religious exercises and 
mutual assistance. They were accustomed to express 
their opinions on the matters then engaging the attention 
of the college, without restraint. They discussed men, 
their actions and words, more critically than they would 
dare or desire to do in public. 
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One evening in February, Brainerd remained in the col- 
lege hall after prayers, with a few of his intimate friends. 
No other person was in the room. The topic of conver- 
sation was the prayer which had just been offered. Tutor 
Whittelsey, who officiated, had been unusualiy pathetic,* 
and one of the company asked Brainerd what he thought 
of Mr. Whittelsey. He replied, “he has no more grace 
than this chair.” A Freshman who was near the hall but 
not in the room, overheard this language. Though he 
distinguished no names and did not know the parties cen- 
suring or censured, he took an early occasion to inform 
his landlady of the occurrence, sagely adding his sus- 
picion that Brainerd used this language concerning one 
of the rulers of the college. The woman flew to Rector 
Clap and poured the news into his ear. The energetic 
Rector was determined to ferret out such dangerous 
heresy. He sent for the Freshman and closely examined 
him. The words uttered were established, but the speak- 
er could not be determined. The Freshman mentioned 
the names of those who were present in the hall and 
reiterated his suspicions of Brainerd. The young men 
were called before the faculty and compelled to tell 
“what was said and of whom it was said.” They were 
backward in informing against their friend, especially as 
the conversation -was private and confidential. But final- 
ly, threatened with a disgraceful expulsion, and yielding 
to the absolute command of the Rector, they made a 
clean breast of the matter. It was decided that Brainerd, 
for the words thus privately and quietly spoken, and ex- 
torted from his unwilling friends, should make a public 
confession, and “humble himself before the whole college 
in the hall.”” This he refused to do. It was also urged 
against him that he had once attended a “new light” 
meeting in New Haven, in defiance of the express prohi- 
bition of the Rector. He was also accused of saying 
concerning the Rector, that he “wondered he did not 


* Dr. Stiles says of him, “ His elocution was loud and sonorous; it was 
curt and pathetic ; it was pungent and striking. He was a Boanerges, a Son 
of Thunder, a son of Consolation.” 
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expect to drop down dead for fining the scholars who 
followed Mr. Tennent to Milford.” This was not proved, 
and Brainerd did not admit that he ever made the remark. 
For these reasons he was expelled. 

This severity was due to Rector Clap. He was a man 
of decided opinions and energetic in action. He did not 
approve of the preaching of Whitfield, Davenport and 
Tennent, the revivalists of that day, and had fined some 
of the students for attending upon their preaching. There 
was also a rule of the college to the effect that if any of 
the students should “denounce the college authorities as 
being hypocrites, carnal or unconverted men,” he should 
for the first offense be required to make a public confes- 
sion, and for the second be expelled. 

During his whole life, Brainerd was subject to varying 
religious experiences, and at this time peculiarly suscep- 
tible to the forctble preaching of the revivalists. In Jan- 
uary, 1741, he thought that ambition in his studies had 
rendered him “cold and dull in religion.” In February 
there was a revival in college and in town. In March 
Tennent visited New Haven and preached seventeen ser- 
mons, two or three of them in the College Hall. Six 
months afterward, in January, 1742, came Davenport, 
whom all the records of that time pronounce a fanatical, 
extravagant preacher, and attempted to establish a sepa- 
rate meeting. Surrounded by such influences, which 
worked upon a nature well adapted to receive them, 
Brainerd was probably intemperate in his zeal and unwise 
in his actions and words. “ He had a tincture of that in- 
temperate, indiscreet zeal which was at that time too 
prevalent; and was led, from his high opinion of others, 
whom he looked upon as better than himself, into such 
errors as are really contrary tothe habitual temper of his 
mind.” He went to the meetings in defiance of college 
authority. His sympathies led him to make an unjust 
remark of a worthy man whose after life was a sufficient 
refutation of his judgment. 

The faculty were quick to take notice of any manifesta- 
tion of that vulgar and indecorous kind of piety which 
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they esteemed little better than no piety at all. “They 
probably had an eye on Brainerd as one who would be 
likely by his religious zeal to come in conflict with their 
authority.”* They saw the rules of the college violated, 
the law of the land broken, the good order of the com- 
munity disturbed, and study neglected, as results of this 
running after a fanatic. They were willing to check this 
tendency by a severe example. Brainerd was of mature 
years, the foremost scholar in his class, and the blow 
would here fall most effectively. We must conclude that 
while Brainerd was hasty and unwise, the faculty were 
harsh and inquisitorial. 

Brainerd felt himself deeply wronged and always re- 
tained the sense of injury.t He made several attempts 
to obtain a degree. Finally, at commencement, in 1743, 
he presented a confession, stating that he had done great 
injustice to Mr. Whittelsey, and expressing his penitence. 
The governors of the college were so far satisfied with 
the “reflections he had made on himself,” that they were 
willing to admit him to college, but not to give hima 
degree until he had remained there at least twelve months. 
He could not comply with this condition, and is not 
enrolled among the graduates of Yale College. 

In order to prevent similar disturbances in the future, 
Rector Clap was desirous of establishing a church within 
the college walls. His efforts were successful, and the 
college church was formed, then as now, under the con- 
trol of the college faculty. 

But still more important was the foundation of Prince- 
ton College. It is not possible within the limits of this 
article, to enter into a careful analysis of the motives 


* Dr. Bacon in Historical Discourses. 

+ He says in his diary, under date of July 9, 1743: “I was still occupied 
with some business depending on certain grandees for performance! Alas, 
how much men may lord and tyrannize over their fellow countrymen, yet pre- 
tend that all their treatment of them is full of lenity and kindness—that they 
owe them some special regard,—that they would hardly treat another with so 
much tenderness and the like. Like the Holy Court of Inquisition, when 
they put a poor innocent to the rack, they tell him what they do is all for the 
benefit of his soul! Lord, deliver my soul from this temper.” 
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which influenced all the actors in that enterprise. The 
following testimony will establish the fact. 
Dr. Field, in Princeton Review for 1857, says: 


“T once heard the Hon. John Dickinson say that ‘the establishment of 
Princeton College was owing to the sympathy felt for David Brainerd be- 
cause Yale College would not give him his degree, and that the plan of the 
college was drawn up in his father’s house.’” 


The Brainerd Genealogy states 


“That the men who founded Princeton College were stimulated to act prompt- 
ly and efficiently in the great work by sympathy with the exiled student of 
Yale.” 


Dr. Alexander, in his history of “The Log College,” says: 


“Messrs. Dickinson and Burr * * took the lead in this enterprise. Both 
these distinguished divines were graduates of Yale College ; but just at this 
time their minds probably experienced some alienation from their a/ma mater 
on account of the harsh treatment which Mr. David Brainerd had received 
from the officers of that college.” 

* * * * * * * * * 

“Rev. Mr. Burr (referred to above) declared ‘if it had not been for the 
treatment Mr. Brainerd received at Yale, New Jersey College would never 
have been erected.’” 


Cc. D. H. 


FOUR YEARS AT YALE: BY AGRADUATE OF '6. 


HE numerous magazine articles and books on the 

subject of education which have appeared of late in 
this country, have been mostly written by men long since 
graduated, who retain no vivid impressions of their stu- 
dent life. The book before us has for its author an alum- 
nus of barely two years, whose close and intimate relations 
with the college world have been kept up by frequent 
visits to, and a year’s residence in New Haven since grad- 
uation. Did it have no other title to consideration, the 
book would commend itself to those interested in the 
college, because the author “knows how it is himself” 
and tells it without fear, certainly, if not without favor or 
affection. Yale students will be gratified with it, because 
it gives an inside view in a style neat, clear, and precise— 
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they can hand it in triumph to inquisitive outside friends, 
and tell them to find in it the answer to almost every 
conceivable question; and his classmates of Sixty-nine 
will be proud of it, as coming from one of their number, 
and corroborating their estimate of his worth and ability. 

It would be almost impossible to fairly criticize the 
book, and lose sight, at the same time, of the author’s per- 
sonality—that personality which he asks so earnestly to 
have kept from the public gaze. His well known patro- 
nymic, of course, we will not give; but it is fair to state 
that the “Graduate of ’69”’ was an ardent society man, 
not a politician, but enthusiastically devoted to inside 
details; he was always entrusted with the making of 
catalogues in those societies fortunate enough to secure 
him asa member. He has been called the “first pen on 
the Continent” on the subject of stamp collecting. He 
was, in college—and we presume is now—a warm friend, 
and a hater, whose vigorous invective must make Dr. 
Johnson’s bones rattle for very joy. He lived in the same 
room through his entire course, with no company but the 
framed visage of his crop-eared “dorg.”’ From this fast- 
ness he looked out upon coilege life, formed his estimates 
of men and things, and, doubtless, there conceived the 
design of publishing them some day to the world. From 
such an author we would naturally expect faithful, pre- 
raphaelite work, and enthusiasm for it, occasional bias 
and dogmatic assertion. We are not disappointed. 

The first thing to strike the reader is the minute elabo- 
ration of many subjects of almost no general interest. 
Many of the seven hundred and six pages are devoted to 
details and statistics which might be replaced by an equal 
number from the last trade report of Chicago, with equal 
satisfaction to the average reader. “Plan and specifica- 
tion” descriptions of buildings abound, while there is a 
lack of sketches of the persons who are the real Yale 
College, and whose efforts have made it what it is. In- 
deed one does not know which most to wonder at: the 
tremendous labor of the author in amassing the dry sta- 
tistics which mar some of his most interesting chapters, 
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or the boldness of the Napoleonic publisher who has 
risked his money and material in putting into print a book 
of such length. The first sentence of the introductory 
chapter is the key-note of the whole book: “ Yale College 
is situated in New Haven inthe State of Connecticut.” 
Hereafter there will be no excuse for people who ask 
horrified Yalensians on rail-way cars, if the college is not 
in New Jersey. From this it proceeds to give an account 
of every college building, even stating the number of 
bricks in the old South Middle. The Scientific School, we 


are told, has a tower ninety feet high, and having a clock, 


it displays four dials. For the benefit of those people 
who do not know where the college is, it is, of course, 
essential to give the meaning of upper and under classes ; 
of Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and Senior; but to us it 
seems like defining what are the first, second, third and 
fourth stories of a house. 

Many of the “facts’’ which the author assumes to give 
are debatable questions, and in stating them he is often 
more honest than just. A question of taste, certainly, is 
not a question of fact. To say that the Psi U badge is 
the neatest of the three worn by the Juniors, and Delta 
Phi’s the ugliest, is a gratuitous assumption and more 
worthy of an “active member ” than a “ Graduate of ’69.” 
In a large part of this article on “ The Society System,” 
the author seems a little partisan, and could, perhaps, be 
refuted by equally devoted adherents of other societies. 
Numbers of those who remember the particulars of the 
lively fight upon the question of the power of a class over 
the officials of its own choosing, will hardly accept as a 
finality the dictum that the “ original” 64 editors were in 
the right. 

Certainly he is wrong in the assertion that there was no 
chance for politics in Gamma Nu when ’sixty-nine were 
Freshmen. From our information we should judge that 
the “great coalition” battles raged there with unexam- 
pled fierceness. Their results in subsequent “ politics” 
were even more marked than the campaigns in Sigma 


Eps or Delta Kappa. 
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The temark that the Mission Schools, being, as such, 
avenues to the best society, are cultivated by students of 
not very pious antecedents, has always been a piece of 
playful banter about college. It is a matter of surprise 
then, to find this “ man of facts” gravely iterating as true, 
what is little more than a thread-bare Thanksgiving-jubi- 
lee joke. 

Per contra, it will be news to the jolly saints who war- 
bled in the choir in ’69’s time, that a man’s moral or relig- 
ious character seems to have more influence in his selection 
than his ability as a singer. 

Can there be any more leniency for sophomore societies, 
when they are so depraved as to say bayter and thayter? 
Beware, '74, of the learning of the graduate of ’69. We 
confess we hardly know how to express our appreciation 
of the author’s proficiency in the “ humanities” when we 
read that the academic students have thus far been wont 
to look down upon the scientifics as in a sense inferiors ; 
and that a sort of “keep your distance” air of college 
men towards the students of the Scientific School effect- 
ually repels the latter. Now when we remember that no 
inconsiderable number of the scientifics have already 
been “college men” either here or elsewhere; that their 
tastes, studies, societies, and conversation are different, 
(not necessarily inferior); that no institution in the coun- 
try excels it in vigor and esprit, it is easier thus to account 
for the general non-intercourse than to explain it by an 
illiberal slur. Of a piece with this in point of taste, and 
we are almost inclined to think in point of fact, is the 
statement that the Yale men fight shy of society brethren 
of other colleges. How the foreign society men who may 
read this and believe it, can have anything more to do 
with Yale, is more than we can understand. 

If the names of the printers of the “ Lit.” and of the 
society catalogues are so carefully given, was it not an 
unpardonable oversight to omit the names of the worthy 
stone cutter and gardener who we are told always officiate 
at the planting of the class ivy? It is painful too, that an 
author so microscopic and faithful should credit Bishop 

64 
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Berkely with “Westward the star of Empire takes its 
way.” The good Bishop wrote “ Course of Empire.” 

Andover and East Hampton aré, after mature deliber- 
ation, recommended as the best preparatory schools. This 
depends a good deal upon what one wants to “ prepare”’ 
for. The Andover men, for instance, are generally good 
politicians, and the East Hampton men know “ Cushing’s 
Manual.” The rank of the author’s Andover classmates, 
as an average, was at the end of Sophomore year not 
much beyond 2.25! The Hartford High School is better 
than either of them. 

But we are passing our limits, and perhaps have our- 
selves run to the extreme of minuteness. We have tried 
to hit hard, and speak plainly, because the ‘“ Graduate of 
69” is a hard hitter and a plain speaker. The faults we 
have pointed out are of minor consideration to the greater 
virtues of general fidelity and industry displayed in the 
work. We call to mind in comparing it with other books 
of the kind, Major Boynton’s History of West Point; 
Bristed’s Five Years at an English University and Ever- 
ett’s “On the Cam,” and none of these seem to us so 
accurately to bring up to the mind’s eye the scenes they 
attempt to describe. Take for instance the chapter on 
boating ; not many will care to know who built all our 
boats; but all Yale men will be delighted with the sketch 
of this important institution, and more than all for the 
enduring form in which our unanswerable arguments in 
the matter of the ’70 regatta are placed. The chapter on 
Student Life is unique in American Literature, and will 
itself be worth the price to all Yale men who take pleas- 
ure in reviving the memory of college days—as college 
days have been for the past ten years. We commend 
especially the able plea for “ the fence.” 

The book closes with a deserved tribute to the managers 
of Yale, and a noble exhibition of a graduate’s enthusiasm. 
Above all he presents squarely and eloquently the claims 
of the college upon the wealthy and liberal members of 
the American public. 
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COLLEGE TALKS.—No. III. 


IF an outsider were to look, with a critical eye, upon 
our daily life, he would notice the most humorous phases 
in that which we gravely call our college work. Especial- 
ly if he were a man who had never passed through a 
similar experience, but who was accustomed to take prac- 
tical and common-sense views, would his honest soul 
indulge in hearty merriment. And in nothing, perhaps, 
would he find greater amusement than in our recitations— 
their preparation and process. We may suppose that he 
had come here with some general notions of our plans 
and aims. “Here are men,” he would very likely say, 
‘‘who come to study, to store their minds with knowledge, 
to master so far as may be the languages of ancient and 
modern times, to pry into the secrets of the earth and to 
wander among the stars, to reason and philosophize, to 
analyze and compose and illustrate—in short, to feed 
their brains and make them sound and strong. And they 
propose to accomplish this by learning a certain number 
of lessons every day, and to show the steps of their pro- 
gress by a system of recitations.” And I think he would 
give a pretty fair statement of our original intentions. 
But examine some of the features of this daily routine, 
and see whether our stranger would not have some 
grounds for amusement and surprise. 

There is one class of beings whom we must leave entire- 
ly out of the account—the digs. To be sure they devote 
themselves conscientiously to the task of securing that 
which is the nominal aim of all. They work faithfully, 
wearily, when the rest of us are playing or sleeping—but 
what of that! They catch every word that falls from the 
lips of the instructor. They translate the hard passages 
for us and give us the original (?) points and “keep the 
place” for us in the recitation-room—but what of that! 
They are never on the ball ground. They avoid the 
boating meeting as they would a pestilence. They re- 
gard the college fence as a snare and a stumbling-block. 
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They are digs in fact. Away with them! But the rest of 
us—we are not digs: what are we? 

We sit down to study, or rather we think we will. But 
some one suggests the “painted invitations,” and the 
flesh is weak. Or we conclude to spend a little time in 
reading or riding or walking or in any one of a thousand 
ways. So we “let nature caper” until we dare not wait 
any longer. Dare not—think of it! In this nineteenth 
century and on this glorious New England soil, we are 
actually frightened into studying. ' But we do sit down at 
length, with book in hand, to prepare a lesson. 

Well, at the outset, we are probably interrupted. Some- 
body knocks—a visitor, very likely, and he occupies an 
hour in telling us nothing; or a classmate who wants 
something and seems unwilling to take it away suddenly, 
and so draws it out of us, like a poor dentist, by degrees ; 
or an apple man or a candy man or an old clothes man— 
each ready to make any sacrifice, if we only will let him 
talk. The latter class we can usually banish, although 
their entrance is a disturbance; but the friends—save us 
from our friends! If we have society work to do, or a 
play to learn, or a committee to entertain, we sport our 
oak. We have even known of men who scrambled eggs 
and drank punch with their door bolted. But who ever 
heard of a man who locked himself up to study Greek? 
He would be an anomaly. The whole college world 
would cry out against such an one, “much learning hath 
made thee mad.” 

But suppose we are not interrupted. Suppose our 
friends are busy, our tradesmen disgusted, our chums 
asleep. Truly, there is nothing to distract our thoughts. 
We glance at our book. It is not marked. gentium 
sumus ? We open the window and shout across, from 
Farnam to North, the inquiry: ‘“ Where is the lesson?” 
and adozen horns drown the reply. We wonder who 
invented horns, and think what a grim satisfaction he 
must take, if he can look up from another world and see 
how great a matter his little fire has kindled. So we turn 
to our book again. We can guess the place and length of 
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the lesson after all. We have made all this fuss about 
nothing. Then we calculate our chances of “ being up.” 
Now that we think of it, we were up yesterday. How 
hot itis! We conclude to run the risk. We skim over 
the pages, catching here and there a phrase. We wonder 
where everybody is—and we go out to see. 

Perhaps you have made an engagement to study with 
afew friends, and the appointed hour finds you in their 
room. You all cluster round a table and spread your- 
selves over the furniture: half a dozen of you, in as many 
angles. Some one hits upona queer translation, and you 
get into a merry mood. A story is told and treasured up 
for class history. This suggests another and another, till 
you are surprised as the clock strikes eleven and you 
have not begun your labors. You are fairly started now, 
when the door opens and some one enters with the lesson 
learned. So you collar him and hold him until he has 
read it to the crowd. You chuckle at your good fortune 
and walk past the chapel as if you had been working 
your hours. Then there is the study on the fence and 
the study on the grass. You need n’t look amused. You 
know, as wellas I do, that there are men who do nine 
tenths of all their work under those very circumstances. 
Shall we say anything about the studying in chapel? 
About those men who cannot devote a few minutes out of 
a day to serious attention, to whom the religious exercises 
contain nothing fitted to excite reverence or demand quiet 
thought? We are sometimes tempted to find apologies 
for listlessness during a dull and tedious sermon. Yet 
surely we ought to let our text books be forgotten when 
we gather for fifteen minutes at morning prayers. 

But let us leave other phases of study, and; following the 
crowd which seems to have arisen spontaneously from 
some unknown region at the ringing of the bell, let us start 
for the recitation-room. All the buildings are emptying 
themselves upon the pavements. Here is a man whose 
grammar lesson depends upon these few moments. He 
walks along slowly, cramming examples as he goes. Ask 
him for one of them after an hour has elapsed, and he will 
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laugh at you for supposing that he remembers it. Here 

is your swell who always comes to the recitations, dressed 
for a party. - There is your boating man or ball-player, 
who slams into the room, wearing his uniform. And, just 
as the last stroke dies away, up comes your late man, five 
steps at a time, puffing and blowing like a steam engine. 
Very likely he is the first one called upon, and, taken 
completely by surprise, has no idea of the proper place. 
He may bea good scholar and have a thorough know- 
ledge of the passage required ; but everything is so quick 
that he finds himself sitting down mechanically, not 
knowing what he has done, but feeling confident that he 
has done it wrong. He grumbles at his luck and at the 
next recitation he is late again. 

What an amount of amusement there is in looking 
around and in watching the movements and the faces. 
Here is restlessness trying to be quiet: here is fun trying 
to keep its face straight: here is gossip holding in as long 
as possible, and then whispering in that buzzing way 
which is so much worse than talking. The last victim 
surprised himself and the division by making a “rush,” 
and he settles down triumphantly into a state of oblivion. 
This one made a complete failure, and a smile of indiffer- 
ence passed over his face, as who should say “ what will 
it matter a hundred years hence.” That one recited well; 
he made mistakes, to be sure, but his recitation was thor- 
ough and satisfactory. Those are the ones that tell. 
This fellow who is talking now, evidently has made no 
preparation and yet he is getting along tolerably well. 
How much some men can make out of a little capital. 
We hear him anticipate the tutor by a half-syllable, we 
hear him generalize and wander, and give examples and 
recite the same thing which the previous speaker has cor- 
rectly given; and then as the questions are ended and the 
fellow takes his seat, we think how little our own work 
has done for us, and we sigh “ O for a little more self-con- 
fidence!’ And then the cautious man rises, slowly as one 
crossing a torrent ona single plank. How non-committal 
he is!’ How he covers every answer with a dozen mean- 
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ings! “It might be this or this or this” until the in- 
structor suggests the proper word, and the cautious man 
closes his sentence—“ or this.” He always thinks he said 
so, or at any rate that was what he meant. Every one 
sees through the man, and the poor, simple-minded youth 
is the only one deceived. 

It is wonderful how easily we laugh when we ought to 
be sober. A pun that would be heard at the club with 
silent pity, is perfectly irresistible in the chapel, and so 
a little slip or a blunt reply, about which there is really 
nothing funny, if it is made in the recitation room appears 
so exquisitely comical that we are fairly overpowered. 
And some of us are always on the watch for a joke. 
They notice beforehand the place where there will be a 
good opening for a laugh, and they dwell upon it, and 
when at last it appears, they seem so immensely pleased 
that we are obliged to join in with them, out of very 
sympathy. Again, there is the man who watches you 
when you rise, and stares at you so long as you are on 
your feet, who seems to gloat over your mistakes and 
snickers when your pronunciation is wrong. This man 
we consider a brute. If he would save his attention for 
Sunday and fasten his eyes upon the preacher, and if he 
would devote his criticism to himself, he might perhaps 
be a useful member of the community. But so long as he 
continues to use us as if we were targets put up to be 
shot at, or ninepins set up to be knocked down again, let 
him never expect sympathy from us, when he is sent to 
the globes to find the orbit of some fixed star. Almost all 
the lesson has been recited, and perhaps but two or three 
passages remain. How carefully we watch the tutor, and 
chuckle to ourselves if our names are not called; and 
when the last man is summoned what a sigh of relief 
passes around the room. You would not notice it unless 
you looked for it, and yet you will never fail to hear it. 
Why, it is a most astonishing thing, that no matter how 
well you know your lesson, you always congratulate 
yourself if you are not called upon to recite. Can any 
one suggest an explanation of this fact? At last the trial 
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is over and we all wend our way to dinner. or to the Post 
Office; and yet not all—for there are always a few delu- 
ded individuals who seem to find great satisfaction in 
what is vulgarly called “tutoring.” These men stay be- 
hind to explain away mistakes; to ask whether de//o could 
not be in the dative case as well as in the ablative, and 
whether the line A B could not be read BA without 
injuring the demonstration. These unfortunate men really 
think that by their showing an interest (?) in their work, 
they pull the wool over the Professor’s eyes and change 
their mark from 3°24 to 3°24 1-4. Well, perhaps they are 
right—these matters are too wonderful for us. And so 
the last man finally leaves and the room is empty. And 
this is our daily life, this is our preparation for future 
usefulness. We have said nothing of “skinning,” nothing 
of papers in the lap, nothing of books open on the floor. 
O stand, how many crimes are committed in thy name! 
But we have looked at the simplest phases of this expe- 
rience. Can we blame one stranger if he overlooks some 
of the advantages and compensations of the system, and 
laughs most when we are most sober? 


NOTABILIA. 


IT appears probable that some undergraduates of to 
day will have the pleasure of taking their degrees from 
the University of New Haven. A scheme for the adop- 
tion of a University form of government for the various 
educational institutions which cluster around Yale Col- 
lege, has been drawn up by the faculty, and will be sub- 
mitted by them to the corporation and the public. Such 
a movement is eminently timely, for it has been evident 
of late that Yale College has quite outgrown those pro- 
portions for which its present government was adapted, 
and needs to put on the mantle and larger spirit of a Uni- 
versity. An uneasy consciousness of this fact has been at 
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the bottom of the controversy between Old and Young 
Yale, and we may hope that this concession to the de- 
mands of the times will remove all division among the 
alumni, as well as prepare the way for a more liberal cul- 
ture than the machinery of the old system would allow. 


The action of the faculty in raising again the price of 
rooms, is one whose policy admits of some question. In 
a financial point of view it is doubtless a good policy to 
raise the price of both rooms and tuition to a point just 
below that which will reduce the number of students so 
considerably as to make the total receipts less than they 
would be under the old charges. We believe that that 
point has hardly been reached as yet. For though many 
more students than formerly are going to the smaller and 
cheaper colleges from the preparatory schools, yet the 
defection is not so great that the additional charges will 
not more than make up for what is lost through them. 
But on the other hand, is it well to drive from the college 
a class of students who are likely to derive the most ben- 
efit from its training and to reflect the most honor upon 
itin the future? For while one addition to the charges 
will not keep away many, a series of additions, such as 
are being made from time to time, will produce that 
effect. After all, the glory of a college does not consist 
so much in its brick and mortar as in the number of 
strong and useful alumni which it can turn out. Any 
diminution of their number will be poorly paid for by a lit- 
tle more worldly prosperity on the part of the institution. 


The reading-room stands in need of very great im- 
provement in its management. It needs more chairs, it is 
generally dirty, and itis very difficult to get access to the 
periodicals. Why cannot the various magazines, instead 
of being stowed away in an inaccessible place, be ar- 
ranged upon desks as they are in other reading-rooms? 
If it is impossible to secure the services of an attendant all 
the time to guard them, it would better suit the general 
convenience to have the room open during a part of the 
65 
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day only, than to have it run in its present unsatisfac- 
tory manner. It has been suggested, too, that considera- 
ble money might be realized by selling the privilege of 
taking papers two or three days old from the files. 


In an able article in the last New Englander, Prof. 
Dwight advances the opinion that too much memorizing 
is required in the studies of the undergraduate depart- 
ment. It is quite probable that some of the lack of 
enthusiasm, in the regular studies of the course, which 
many deplore, is attributable to this method of study. 
Very few persons who have anything else to occupy their 
minds, are fond of committing to memory Greek senten- 
ces, or even mathematical formulae after they have grasped 
the underlying idea. Thought and not mere words are 
valuable in disciplining the mind. A parrot might be 
taught to repeat words ad infinitum, so far as our limited 
knowledge of ornithology goes, but it is doubtful if it 
would be mentally quickened by the process. 


MEMQRABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record 


Extends from June 8 to July 7. We have reached the closing week of 
the most agreeable of college terms. The festivities which formerly 
occurred during the month of June have been postponed until July, and 
in consequence of this we, of course, have not enjoyed the customary 
pleasant interruption of our studies. And yet for those who remain in 
town, as we trust all will, it is certainly a delightful thing to wander 
around with our examinations passed ; to sit on the fence and not watch 
the clock ; to sleep in peace, and hear not the ringing of the bell. To 
be sure we have lost some of the old privileges. The Freshmen gnashed 
their teeth until the fourth of July, because the south-east corner of the 
fence had not been vacated, and the Juniors have failed to obtain the 
centre aisle in chapel, and will probably break their heads when they 
bow, for the first time, to the new President. But still the change is 
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very satisfactory, and the additional week of vacation is gladly hailed by 
all. Near the close of the term came the 


Drawing for Rooms 


Which took place with the usual congratulations and complaints. The 
Juniors commenced the operation with an ill omen, Some evil minded 
persons forgot the sanctity of the place and the solemnity of the occa- 
sion and were inclined to look with levity upon the whole transaction, 
Swift and sure was the hand of justice; although the guilty men did not 
look with contrition upon their conduct; and seemed to feel no pangs of 
remorse when the drawing was deferred until the evening of the next 
day. No one knows what was done in that secret apartment in old 
South, but suddenly it was announced that the deed had been accom- 
plished. Profiting by the sad experience of their elders, the lower 
classes drew their lots in silence and submission, and in a few days the 
affair was ended. Some of the best rooms in Durfee were selected first, 
but quite a tendency towards South college was manifest from the outset. 
The number of rooms has been so much increased by the addition of 
Farnam and Durfee that many of the incoming class can be accommo- 
dated within the college buildings, and we look -forward to the time, not 
far distant, when every student shall live within the quadrangle. The 


Examinations 


Began with a little confusion. ‘The Juniors marched into Alumni Hall 
singing ‘‘ Examinations are a bore.” But this sentiment was speedily 
removed from their minds, when the procession was stopped by the 
faculty. There were the usual hard papers and easy papers, long papers 
and short papers, fortunate hits and ludicrous mistakes. And all the 
adjectives which are usually employed were brought to bear upon the 
objects of aversion and satisfaction. One man had chanced to study 
only the passage required. Another crammed everything but Bacon, and 
Bacon was the word that stared him in the face as he glanced over the 
paper. We came out miserable and triumphant, compared answers 
and consulted dictionaries and valedictorians, and wondered if the tutor 
noticed that we omitted (a) under 5, and concluded that we had done 
pretty well, and rejoiced that we should never have it to doagain. And 
those few who hung on the verge of government—how eagerly we waited 
for a condition! How we rejoiced if our average was 2.01! The 
pleasures of annual, however, were broken in upon by the 
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Glorious Fourth. | 


The students began to celebrate the day some hours before it appeared, 
and their labors from the beginning were strenuous and unremitted. 
Several engaged in boating trips and several spent the day in picnics and 
excursions. In the afternoon most of the students gathered on the 
campus and started a new amusement. A number of small boys, of all 
tints, are always loafing about the fence. These they collected and be- 
gan a kind of Olympian contest. ‘The youngsters were set to work first 
with boxing gloves and they pommeled each other in the most simple 
and confiding manner. Then there were wrestling matches and all sorts 
of races. The little chaps passed around their hats, after each encoun- 
ter, and their exertions were liberally rewarded. Some members of the 
faculty were observed to look on, from a distance, with apparent delight. 
In the evening, especially, the howling and shooting became unbearable, 
and those who entered examinations on Wednesday morning must have 
given up cramming in despair. But all the display of fireworks was as 
nothing compared with the exhibitions which can be seen next winter 
at the new 


Botler House. 


Considerable interest has been excited by the large excavation which 
has been made, behind Alumni Hall. By virtue of recent information 
we are prepared to deny the truth of the statement that it is intended 
as a hole wherein to drop unprotected Freshmen after annual, and we 
confidently assert that this place is designed to be the site of a Boiler 
House. This building is to be underground and its dimensions will be 
36x36 feet. In addition there will be a coal vault, extending beneath 
the sidewalk on High street, and in area 42x24 and 14 feet deep. The 
boiler house will contain four tubular, cylindrical boilers 4 feet in diam- 
eter, 15 feet long. ‘The steam is worked at low pressure and is equal to 
45 horse power. The capacity of heating amounts to 1,800,000 cubic 
feet. By means of this institution, the following buildings are to be 
heated—Durfee, North College, the New Chapel (when built), Alumni 
Hall and the Library. Of these the first two will be heated in this 
manner next fall and the others in course of time. There are to be 
brick arches covered with 3 feet of earth shutting in the boiler house 
and preventing loss of heat by radiation. ‘The water occasioned by the 
condensation of steam in the radiators, is to flow back again through 
pipes provided for this purpose, into the boilers, These radiators are 
called the Whittier radiators and are adapted to low-pressure boilers. 
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To Scroll & Key were given to the following men on Thursday even- 
ing, June 22 :-—-W. H. Averell, W. C. Beecher, L. S. Boomer, W. H. 
Bradley, C. O. Day, D. B. Delavan, F. T. DuBois, J. K. DuBois, H. 
W. B. Howard, G. L. Hoyt, E. S. Lines, L. G Parsons, G, 
Richards, F. H. Smith, F. G. B. Swayne. 


W, Convention 


Took place at Providence with the Brown chapter. It will be remem- 
bered that the 4.K.E, convention was held at the same place last fall. 
The delegates from Yale ’72 were H. E. Benton and G. L. Hoyt. 
The secret exercises were conducted on the afternoon and evening of 
June 7 and on the afternoon of June 8. A public gathering occurred 
on the evening of June 8 in the 1st Congregational church. The ora- 
tor of the occasion was Dr. Malcome of Brown and the Poem was de- 
livered by Henry A. Brown of Yale. The exercises were presided over 
by ex-Gov. Arnold. The convention closed with a grand supper at the 
City Hotel. There were the usual toasts and songs, and the greatest 
enthusiasm was manifested. The occasion was one of great enjoyment, 


and the Yale delegates returned with new devotion to their society, A 
new scholarship has recently been founded called the 


W. W. DeForest Scholarship, 


Which yields about $:20, and is awarded for excellence in modern lan- 
guages. In 1872 this premium will be given to that member of the 
Junior class, who shall pass the best examination on the Life and Il orks 
of Racine. The examination will be chiefly a written one and will be 
held in the first half of the summer term, It requires a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the life and works of the author named, together with 
the history of his time, and includes also a comparison of his drama, in 
its main features, with the Greek and the English and an estimate of his 
position and influence in French literature. There is given to the class 
a list of fourteen works to be consulted. And it seems to us that, on 
account of the labor required, to obtain a satisfactory knowledge of the 
subject will be even a greater achievement than the 


Consolidation of Undergraduate Societies, 


Which has been finally achieved after considerable delay and a little 
mischievous opposition by the Fraternal Sophs. The action took its 
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beginning from the manifest inadequacy of the present accommodation 
of the College Library, in consequence of the recent large additions, 
It was therefore suggested that the two undergraduate libraries be 
united in one alone, thus giving the space occupied by one of the 
libraries to the large library. Independently of this consideration, the 
idea of uniting the two student libraries presented many evident ad- 
vantages, and so the scheme met with little opposition among the (in)ac- 
tive members of Brothers and Linonia. A quorum was obtained in each 
of these venerable organizations, and it was voted by Brothers on the 
evening of June 14, and by Linonia on June 21 to unite the two under 
the plan proposed. The Library Committee of the college are to have 
the management of the Library, and assess on the term bills the running 
expenses. The work of re-arrangement and cataloguing is to be done 
during the long vacation, and the Library will therefore in all probability 
be ready for use by the beginning of the Fall term. It will doubtless 
have a place for the 


Vale Index, 


Which appeared June 28. It has been compiled by H. W. B. How 
ard, ’72. It is well arranged and printed in good style. In these re- 
spects it is superior to the one issued last year. In sucha publication 
it is dificult to avoid inaccuracies, and of those we have noticed seve- 
ral, For instance, the name of |. H. Ford, ’71, the president of the U. B. 
C. is not mentioned in the Regatta Ball Committee. _ In the lists of boat- 
ing and base ball officers, we fail to find the names of W. F. McCook, 
capt. U. B. C., and C. Deming, capt. U. B. B. C. The game between 
the Osceolas and Yale ’74, score 14 to 14, at the end of the seventh 
inning, is omitted. There are other defects of less importance. For 
example, it would have been fair to state in the report of the Phelps 
barge race, that the Sophomore crew which came in last, carried a 
handicap of 35 pounds. Again, the Junior Prize Exhibition is a new 
feature, and mention should have been made of the fact that only those 
whose appointments were as high as first dispute were allowed to write 
and that the best ten essays were selected. The value of the prizes 
also might well have been given. ‘These omissions are not of so much 
importance to the college world as they are to those outsiders who are 
not acquainted with all the facts and who read the index with great 
interest. But the greatest blunder is that of arranging alphabetically 
the names of those seniors who received not prizes, as stated in the In- 
dex, but honorable mention, for excellence in English composition. 
The order is not even strictly alphabetical, but the names appear to have 
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been written at random. Now the names were officially announced in 
order of merit as follows:—.ist mention—Sperry, Perry and Strong, 
Hine, Mansfield and Bliss. 2d mention—Cuddeback, Lanman, Kinney, 
Hamlin, Dudley, Blanding and Todd, Whittlesey. While we wish 
that the Index had been published in such shape that it might be 
bound with the Lir., Banner and Pot-Pourri, or else with the Yale 
and College Courant, this is of minor importance. The faults are 
mostly those of omission, and in spite of them the Index is valuable, 
and the close of the year and the departure of the classes make such 
a record universally welcome. 


De Forest Speaking 


Occurred on Friday, June 30, at 3 o’clock, in the college chapel. ‘The 
attendance was not very large, but the body of the house was enlivened 
by the presence of ladies, and the galleries were filled with students. 
The speakers were as follows:—1. Culture and Religion, W. W. Perry, 
Collinsville, Conn. 2. Culture and Religion, C. D. Hine, Lebanon, 
Conn. 3. The Religious Faith of Wordsworth and Tennyson, as shown 
intheir poems, W. R. Sperry, Unadilla, N. Y. 4. The cause of the want 
of permanency in French Institutions, E. F. Sweet, Vineland, N. J. 
5. The importance of the Towns of the Middle Ages in preparing for 
Modern Liberties, G. A. Strong, St. Louis, Mo. 6. The importance 
of the Towns of the Middle Ages in preparing for Modern Liberties, 
H. Mansfield, New Haven, Conn. The speaking commenced promptly. 
\fter it was over, a large crowd gathered as usual around the chapel 
door, to await the decision of the faculty. After a consultation of 
nearly half an hour, their decision was announced by Prof. Northrop, 
who said that in the opinion of the faculty, Sperry’s piece was the best, 
but that in view of all the requirements of the De Forest premium the 
medal was awarded to Mansfield. This is the twentieth medal which 
has been awarded. While we are on the subject of 


Prizes 


We may as well mention the others which have been announced during 
the month. Mathematical prizes—Sophomore class: ist, F. T. Stuart, 
Cincinnati, O.; 2d, E. S. Cowles, Farmington, Conn.; 3d, W. O. 
Buck, Bucksport, Me. Freshman Scholarships: Woolsey Scholarship— 
FE. D. Robbins, Wethersfield, Conn.; Hurlburt Scholarship—T. F. 
Leighton, New Foundland, N. J.; Runk Scholarship—G, F. Doughty, 
Cincinnati, O. H. W. Farnam also received a prize for excellence in 
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Latin composition. Freshman Mathematical Prizes—ist, G. F. Doughty, 
Cincinnati, ©., A. B. Thacher, New Haven; 2d, C. F. Joy, Jack- 
sonville, Ill., W. Kelly, New York City, E. P. Morris, Cincinnati, O. ; 
3d, H. W. Farnam, New Haven, J. C. Sellers, Westchester, Pa. Prizes 
for English composition—ist, E. Alexander, W. Beebe and H. MV. 
Denslow, W. A. Houghton, F. B. Tarbell; 2d, A. H. Allen, T. A. 
Bent, R. W. Daniels, F. Palmer and S, O, Prentice; 3d, E. S. Cowles, G. 
Greene, E. G. Lewis and H. W. Lyman, C. H. Thomas. Those 
connected by “‘and” are equal. The members of the Sophomore class 
who are annually chosen to compete for the prizes in declamation 
are this year as follows:—Frank D, Allen, Worcester, Mass., Clarence 
U. Bowen, Brooklyn, N. Y., Herbert M. Denslow, New Canaan, Ct., 
Edward E. Gaylord, Ashford, Ct., William A. Houghton, Holliston, 
Mass., Charles P. Latting, New York City, Holmes E. Saddler, Phila- 
delphia, Penn., Frank B, Tarbell, West Groton, Mass., Schuyler P. 
Williams, Southington, Ct., Samuel N. White, College Pt., N. Y. The 
speaking will take place Tuesday evening, July 11th, at the college 
chapel. We trust that there will be as good an attendance as the 


Glee Club Concerts 


Have been lately witnessing. The club went down to Stamford on the 
14th (Wednesday), and gave a concert to a small but truly enthusiastic 
audience. Nine of the sixteen pieces which made up the programme 
were encored, the audience being especially amused by the warbles and 
the irresistible ‘ Peter Gray.” The club were hospitably received by 
the villagers, who extended a cordial invitation to the singers to come 
again. The club accompanied the Ball nine to Middletown on the 21st 
(Wednesday), and gave a concert toa full audience in McDonough 
Hall. The usual success attended the entertainment and the affair 
made a pleasant close for the excursion. Monday, July 3d, the club 
went again to Stamford where they were handsomely entertained by 
Mr. Betts, Yale ’70, and gave a fine concert to an overflowing house. 


On Friday, July 7th, they went to Mont Clair, N. J., by invitation of 


Mr. Benedict of that place, and gave a very successful entertainment. 
The club was generously entertained by their host and the good people 
generally of the place. Next Wednesday, the 12th inst., the club give 
a farewell concert at Music Hall which should be well attended, and on 
Saturday, the 15th, start on their New England coast yachting tour. 
They expect to be gone three weeks giving concerts at New Lon- 
don, Norwich, Providence, Newport, Nantucket, Boston and other 
places along the coast. The following is the list of songsters :— 
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ist Tenor, S. Benedict, ’71, B. S. Richards, ’71, P. C. Smith, ’71 ; 
2d Tenor, R. W. Archbald, ’71, G. A. Slade, ’7z. 1st Base, L. S. 
Boomer, ’72, C. R. Lanman, ’71, G. Richards, ’72; 2d Base, F. 
Arnold, ’71, W. H. Bradley, ’7z, T. P. Wickes, ’74. Pianist, C. E. 
Beebe, ’71._ Business Manager, H. R. Elliot, ’71._ We wish the hardy 
navigators ‘‘ don voyage.” 


Boating Matters 


Are still full of interest although the Harvard race has fallen through. 
On June 1oth took place the race for the cup offered by Mr. White for 
the best time made by a single wherry. ‘The entries were, Howe, ’71, 
Ferry, ’72, and Smith, ’74. The distance was two miles and was rowed 
in the Harbor. The race began at six o’clock. Ferry had the inside 
track. Howe took the lead at first and kept it until near the close. 
Ferry rowed wildly but with great energy, and came in ahead. ‘Time, 
18:52. The prize was a silver cup, valued at $25. ‘The troublesome 
matter of the Southworth cup has at last been straightened out. The 
Undine boat club is allowed to compete for this prize, and ‘‘the Uni- 
versity scull race and the Southworth race will be identical.” The 
tickets for the Regatta Ball are very neat. All the arrangements for 
this entertainment have been carefully made and a very enjoyable oc- 
casion it will doubtless be. Our 


Base Ball 


Record for the month comprehends the matches with the amateur At- 
lantics, the “‘ Haymakers,” ’74 vs. Osceola, two games, and the Harvard- 
Yale games of the Freshman and University nines. The first of this 
series was played at the Park with the Atlantics on the 1oth of June. 
After an interesting game, chiefly remarkable by close fielding on our 
side, we were victorious by a score of 12 to 3. On Wednesday, June 
14, our nine faced the noted Haymakers before a large audience. The 
game resulted disastrously for Yale, the score coming out 34 to 8 in 
the opponents’ favor. ‘The playing on both sides was indifferent, and 
the game was marked by the tremendous batting of the Haymakers, 
who earned 22 runs. On Saturday, June 17, the Freshmen went down 
to Bridgeport and played the Osceolas of Stratford on the Seaside Park. 
The state of the field rendered any good playing impossible on either 
side. The Osceolas out-batted the Freshmen and gained the day by a 
score of 19 to 12. The return game was played the next day (18th) at 
the Park, and resulted in a draw, by a score of 14 apiece at the end of 
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the 7th inning, when the visitors were compelled to leave. Yale fell 
much behind at first, but played a plucky up-hill game and finally drew 
up even, just in time. On June 21, the Yale nine went up to Middle- 
town and played a match with the Mansfields. It was accompanied by 
over two hundred students, The grounds are, beyond description, hor- 
rible, although they have a delightful situation on a bluff overlooking 
the Connecticut river, The game was poorly played on the side of 
Yale, from the outset until the last inning, when the nine made an 
effort and came out victorious by a score of 21 to 18. June 26, the 
Yale Freshmen played the Harvard Freshmen at Hamilton Park. The 
game had been arranged for the 24th at Springfield. But, owing to 
stormy weather, it was deferred for a couple of days. ‘The Harvards 
consented to spend Sunday in New Haven, the Yalensians guaranteeing 
them all their expenses. ‘The game, therefore, took place on Monday 
afternoon, Our infants played well, and after the first inning retained 
the lead. The score was 15 to 10, ‘The Yale nine played the Osce- 
olas on July 1 at Hamilton Park. The game was called at the end of 
the eighth inning, the score then standing 25 to 7 in favor of Yale. It 
was poorly played on both sides. On July 3 the Mansfields and Har- 
vards played a match at Hamilton Park. The contest was close until 
the ninth inning, in which the Harvards, by fine batting, assisted by 
poor playing on the part of the Mansfields, made nine runs and won by 
-a score of 19 to 4. On July 5, occurred the Yale-Harvard game. The 
Park was crowded with spectators and a number of ladies added charm 
to the occasion. The game was intensely exciting. More runs were 
earned by Yale than by Harvard, and more bases made on hits, but the 
game was lost by loose fielding. The batting on our side was remarka- 
bly fine. H.C. Deming and Thomas played as substitutes for Richards, 
72, and Clarence Deming, the captain, who were disabled. The 
playing of Bush, of the Harvards, and his inspiriting presence seems 
to us the chief cause of their success. The score is as follows :— 


YALE. | Harvarp. 

R. O. 1B. TB. R. 1B.TB. 
Thomas, r.f.,----1 4 2 2 | Reynolds, istb,-.-3 3 1 1 
H.C. Deming, 3b.,3 3 2 3 | White, 2d b.,-.--- 
1th.,...., 4 2 6 | Welle, c.£,.2..... 3211 
Maxwell, 2d b.,-.1 4 1 | Goodwin, p.,.----- 
2 «4 | 4.4,.-....0 6 © © 
4 2° | 3 3 0° O 
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INNINGS. 
ist. 2d. 3d. 4th. sth. 6th. 7th. 8th. 
3 1 2 5 3 4-19 
Harvard, ----- 4 3 6 ° fe) 1 2 1 5-22 
Runs Earnep. 
Harvard, - ----- © ° 1-4 


Fry Batrs—Thomas, 1 ; Strong, 1; Maxwell, 2;—Yale 4. Wells, 
1; Goodwin 1; Austin,z; Tyler, 1; Allen, 1 ;—Harvard, 6. 
Umptre—Mr. Smith, of the Mansfield Club. 


The Yale Courant, 


Which has prospered under the ’71 board, spite of a chronic typo- 
graphical carelessness, was turned over to the new board on Wednesday, 
June 28th, the valedictory of the old corps appearing with the names of 
the ’72 board in the issue of that date. The new editors are T. R. 
Bacon, Clarence Deming and E. S. Lines. The new board, judging 
from their initial issue of the 5th inst., are going to do well, and we pre- 
sume “the only true exponent of college sentiment,” falsely so-called, 
will not suffer in reputation at their hands, We hope the ’72 board 
will follow the wise example of their predecessors in making the sheet 
emphatically a local paper. A long ‘‘ Notes from Exchanges” always 
has to us a suspicious look. Enough things happen at Yale every week 
to keep a paper of larger dimensions than the Courant full of interesting 
“copy,” if the “reliable locals” will only take the time and pains to 
look them up. 


The Yale Art School Reception 
Was held at the Art Building on last Thursday evening, July 6. These 


annual exhibitions seem to be steadily growing in popular favor, and the 
reception was a brilliant success. The exhibition of paintings compares 
very favorably with those of former years and reflects great credit on the 
indefatigable labors of Prof. Weir. Many of the best painters of the 
country are represented and the pictures number about 150. The exhi- 
bition will be open until next September. A number of 


Trifles 
Demand attention. The services in the chapel were conducted on June 


11 by Rev. Wm. Ellis of Boston; on June 18 by Dr. Willcox of 
; on June 25 by Rev. Mr. Newcome in the morning and by Dr. 


Walker in the afternoon; on July 2 by President Woolsey. The Pres- 
ident preached a farewell sermon in the afternoon of June 2 which was 
listened to with the greatest interest, and the publication of which is 
universally desired. And last Sunday afternoon, July 9, the Baccalau- 
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reate was delivered by the President. It was deeply impressive and 
instructive, not only to the graduating class, but also to the very large 
congregation who crowded the chapel seats and aisles.—Prof. Hadley 
has been elected President of the American Oriental Society.—Prof. 
Gilman delivered an address at the dedication of the Sibley building at 
Cornell University on June 21.—On June 18 the Yale Missionary So- 
ciety was addressed by Rev. Mr. Benton of Syria.—After the fatigue 
of Junior initiation, some of the students played ball] on the green until 
breakfast time.—The Sophomores have at present in their class only 
eleven men less than when they entered college.—G, Martin,’72, has 
been chosen organist for the new Congregational church and S. T. Dut- 
ton has full charge of the singing at the Howe street church.A new 
institution has been started in Minnesota, which bears simply the title 
of the North Western Yale Alumni Association.—Recent issues of the 
Yale Courant have been rather loaded down with class statistics and 
the synopsis of the chapters in Four Years at Yale. We are somewhat 
relieved to be free from them at last.—-A Yale Alumni Association 
has recently been organized in Cleveland, O.—Prof. D. Cady Eaton 
has returned from Europe and will enter upon the duties of his office 
of Professorship of History of Art, next term.—D. G. Mitchell has 
determined to sell his farm at ‘‘ Edgewood.”—Prof. Thacher delivered 
an address at an educational meeting held in Plainville on June 21.— 
The 162d annual meeting of the General Association of Connecticut, 
was held on June 20 and 21. The exercises were held in the College 
street church. On the afternoon of June 20 the association visited 
the college buildings at the invitation of the President.—On June 21 
the Freshmen appeared in their mortar board hats. For some unknown 
reason, however, they were only worn a few days.—The sunday school 
superintendents who abound in the Junior class have been making 
excursions with their youthful charges.—Prof. Loomis, Jun., is to take 
the place of Prof. Brown in the chair of Physics at Cornell.—The 
examination papers, for the prize in Geometry at Trinity college, were 
read over by Prof. Newton.—Prof. Porter and Dr. Bacon attended the 
Harvard commencement and delivered addresses.—A volume of practi- 
cal and descriptive sermons by the late Prof. E. T. Fitch, D.D., will 
probably be published during Commencement week.—The resolution 
that six alumni take the place of the six state senators, upon the cor- 
poration, has passed the House and the Senate. The change, how- 
ever, does not take place until next year.—On account of the Glee Club 
concert at Brewster hall, on June 7, the Handel and Haydn musical so- 
ciety did not hold their usual meeting. —The U. B. B. C. has been photo- 
graphed again with better success.—The ’71 cochs have also been pho- 
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tographed.—An expedition to the Rocky mountains has been arranged 
and the party has started; it is composed of the following men :—Prof. 
O. C. Marsh of Yale S. S. S., O. Harger of Yale S. S. 5., A. J. Du- 
Bois of Yale S. S. S., C. W. Gould of Yale, ’70, H. D. Ziegler of 
S. §. S. ’71, G. M. Keasby of S. S. S. ’71, G. G. Lobdell of S. S. S. 
71, J. F. Quigley of S. S.S. ’71, A. B. Mason of Yale ’71, F. Mead 
of Yale ’71, J. F. Page of Yale ’71 and T. G, Peck of Yale 771. 
The party is to be away about six months.—‘‘ The Lounger” of the 
College Courant made his 36th and last appearance in the issue of June 
24, which concluded the 8th semi-annual volume of that paper. In the 
number for July 8 appeared the following valedictory ;—‘‘ The honest 
index-maker, who, since Sept. 8, 1870, has read the proof of this paper, 
and been practically responsible for every thing that has appeared in it 
(always excepting the advertisements and ‘Literary. Notices’) hereby 
withdraws from the management,—his term of service expiring by lim- 
itation with the present number.”——Invitations to the exercises of class- 
day have been issued by the ’71 committee. They are very neat——of 
course we mean the invitations, not the committee.—The students have 
been requested by the faculty to place as many of the rooms as possible 
at the disposal of the Alumni, during Commencement week.—Edwards 
of ’70 addressed the workingmen at their meeting on July 1.—D. E. 
Curtis, ’72, is to take charge of Commons next term.—G., P. Sawyer, ’72, 
is the new President of the Yale Missionary Society.——-The usual exer- 
cises of Phi Beta Kappa will this year be omitted. Prof. T. W. Dwight 
has been unable to accept the position of orator.—The Freshman 
society campaign has fairly commenced and the unwary novices are 
being waylaid and talked to in the usual delightful way.—The faculty 
played a sinful game on the college last annual, by having the examina- 
tion papers printed in the Treasury building. 


Ss. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 
Notes. 


The Senior examinations closed on July 5th, and those of the Juniors 
and Freshmen on the 7th. ’71 graduates with twenty-seven members. 
The original number of the class was fifty-two. Of the present Fresh- 
man class, those intending to pursue the various courses are apportioned 
as follows :—Civil engineering 10, Mechanical engineering 10, Select 8, 
Chemical 3, Agriculture 1. This list shows the rapid increase in pros- 


perity of the Mechanical: engineering department during the past year. 
In the Senior class only one has taken this course, and in the Junior 
class it has no representative. Heretofore the Civil engineering course 
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has had the decided preference, but the many improvements made in 
the Mechanical course and the extreme popularity. of the gentleman at 
its head, promise to make it second to none in the department. 

The incoming class promises to be the largest which has ever enter- 
ed. Gen. Russell sends five, the same number come from Cheshire, 
and the Sci. Department of the Grammar School sends several candi- 
dates. The Analytical Laboratory closed on July 1. The Seniors have 
their class supper at the New Haven House on the night of July 13. 

Our Faculty has put in force a new rule, according to which no con- 
ditions are announced until the close of the term. This leaves those 
who are doubtful in a very disagreeable state of suspense. 


Boating. 


At a meeting of the Undine Boat Club held on July 5, the report of 
the Purser was accepted. This report showed a balance of over one 
hundred and fifty dollars in the treasury. The election of officers for 
the ensuing year resulted as follows:—Morse, ’7z, Captain, Johnson, ’72, 
Purser, Nevins, ’72, 1st Lieut., C. J. Smith, ’73, 2d Lieut. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 
New Books. 


Up the Baltic, or Young America in Norway, Sweden and Denmark. A story of 
travel and adventure. One of the second series of Young America 
Abroad. By Oliver Optic. 1871. pp. 368. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
New Haven : Judd & White. 

The Young Deliverers of Pleasant Cove. Illustrated. One of the Pleasant 
Cove series. By Rev. Elijah Kellogg: 1871. pp. 304. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. New Haven: Judd & White. 

Around a Spring. From the French of Gustave Droz. 1871. pp. 150. New 
York: Leypoldt, Holt & Williams. New Haven: Charles C. Chatfield. 
Mount Washington in Winter, or The Experience of a Scientific Expedition 
upon the Highest Mountain in New England, 1870-71. Illustrated. Con- 
taining also a map of the White Mountains. 1871. pp. 350. Boston: 

Chick & Andrews. 

Yale and Harvard Boat Racing. Compiled by a recent Graduate. 

The contents of this pamphlet are as follows :— 

Tue Worcester RACES oF 1870: Reports of H. W. Raymond, in N. Y. 
Times ; D. J. Kirwan, in N.Y. World ; E. P. Clark, in Springfield Repudb- 
lican ; “F.,” in Hartford Courant ; W. Blaikie, in N. Y. 7ribune ; W. M 
Olin, in Boston Advertiser; Comments of the Worcester Gazette on the 
Decision of the Referee ; Before the Freshman Race; ‘‘ Some Corrections” 
of “C.” in behalf of Harvard ; Reply of W. W. Scranton, in behalf of Yale ; 
Comments of N. Y. Nation, and of New Haven Yournal and Courier; A 
Harvard Demand for a Straight-Away Course, 
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THE ADVOCATE-CoURANT CONTROVERSY : Opening Shot of the Advocate, 
Oct. 14; “ Worcester, Once More,” Oct. 29; Communication, Opinions of 
the Referee, etc., Nov. 11: Addenda et Corrigenda, Nov. 19 ; Second Com- 
munication, etc., Nov. 25; Silence Gives Consent, Dec. 3; A Voice from 
Brown, Dec. 17. 


OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE: The Eleven Letters between the Harvard 
and Yale Boat Clubs; The Yale Card in the Boston Journal ; Explanatory 
Note by the Compiler. 

THE RowiNnG AssSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES : Convention at 
Springfield ; Advantages of the New London Course; Rules and Regula- 
tions; The Harvard Advocate on the Situation. 

YaLe’s TIME IN THE RACE OF 1865: Statement of Wilbur Bacon ; Letter 
of the Referee, Joshua Ward, and sworn affidavits. 

YALE AND HARVARD Boat-Racinc: Its History in the Past; Its Pros- 
pects in the Future. 


Exchanges. 


Our exchanges are numerous as usual, and many of them interesting. 
Some of the college periodicals, we are glad to notice, give items of infor- 
mation about the condition and progress of their respective colleges, while 
others are utterly devoid of local news, thus depriving their outside readers 
of the most interesting department. 


The Virginia University Magazine, in reviewing “‘ American Colleges and 

the American Public,” by Prof. Porter, says: “There is, however, in the 
very first page, internal evidence that he has confined his researches and 
comparison to the narrow sphere of his own personal observation, or to the 
perusal of the few fugitive letters and essays on educational subjects which 
have occasionally appeared in the Northern journals. From these he has 
obtained his premises wherefrom his conclusions are drawn, and therefore, 
however just they may be when thus deduced, they are undoubtedly false 
when tested by a more extensive examination. . . He wrote his 
book for a Northern public and for Northern colleges, and has given it a 
national name, merely because, like others who live in his latitude, he thinks 
the American nation is principally composed of the New England — to 
which New York and the rest of the Union are merely adjuncts. 
If he is sincere, let Prof. Porter come to us, and give our institution. an 
impartial examination, and study the workings of its system, so that he will 
have it in his power to appear before the American public as one who has 
extended his researches into every department of wationa/ education, and 
not merely into the colleges of a section.” These remarks, coming from an 
inexperienced undergraduate, as we judge they do, quite take away our 
breath. However, our Faculty and Corporation will doubtless visit the 
University of Virginia this vacation, and consult with the large-minded 
editor about the best way of managing a college. Also, we hope they will 
obtain, at any cost, and bring home with them for the deluded members of 
Yale, a large supply of excellent Southern periodicals, like the Virginia 
University Magazine and the Bethany Guardian, which are so far superior in 
ability and learning to the “ Northern journals,” to which we now have 
access. 


The editor of the College Days sadly confesses in his valedictory: ‘“‘ With 
the exception of a few notes and a communication or two on some personal 
matters, we have yet to learn an instance in which an article was written 
especially for the College Days, other than by those acting in the capacity of 
editors.” 


“The Washington University of St. Louis has two young lady Freshmen, 
with a prospect of more.” Cap and Gown. 

“Entire suits of white flannel have been produced for the summer wear of 
the Yale ‘swells.’ Such men are but children of a larger growth, and 
flannel is, perhaps, as appropriate as anything.” Williams Review, 
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We quote from the Jarvis Hall Record: “ As length of life is denied to us, 
we should at least do something to show that we have lived.” Trusting that 
the case of our Colorado sister is not as hopeless as is feared, we would 
remind her that present life and progress are very gratifying to ourselves and 
friends, and would beg her not to exert herself, in her feeble condition, to do 
anything to show that she as lived. 


One of our exchanges perpetrates the following : “ One very cold night, a 
jolly old fellow, who had been drinking too hard at a tavern, started for 
home in a gig, and on the way was upset, and left by the side of the road. 
Some person passing a short time afterwards, found him holding up his feet 
towards the moon, and saying, ‘ Pile on the wood, boys; it’s a desperate 


cold night. ; 


It is hinted that at some of the mixed colleges of the West, many of the 
ladies and gentlemen refuse to return to their scattered homes for the summer 
vacation, so attached do they become to literary pursuits. 


But this last page reminds us that our college labors for this year are 
almost ended, and the thought is not entirely one of pleasure. Life here is 
too jolly to be relinquished, eyen for a few weeks, without a little sober 
reflection. We watch the Seniors packing up their effects, collecting auto- 
graphs and photographs ; we hear them bidding one another “ good-by,” in the 
sincere and hearty manner characteristic of Yale; we ourselves have a last 
word to say to many intimate friends among them ; we hear their future plans 
and pursuits discussed ; we think of the short time since we entered upon the 
jollities of Junior year, and begin to feel positively uncomfortable in view of 
the swiftly approaching day when we also must separate, and go forth to try our 
disciplined powers in ruder scenes. A suggestion or two about wasted 
opportunities and various shortcomings during the past twelvemonth, force 
themselves upon our attention, and must be noticed in spite of our cheerful 
temperament. Then, too, the graduates who come flocking back to the old 
spot, whom we are proud to welcome, with whose college stories and reminis- 
cences we are entertained, and whose unabated interest in Yale and her 
welfare we are delighted to witness, nevertheless, with their gray locks, and 
the prattling youngsters at their side, seemingly convey us, against our will, 
to the further limit of our own Commencement week, and leave us there sad 
and burdened. The loss of President Woolsey, whom we have been accus- 
tomed to look up to with respect and admiration as our appointed head, and 
whose successful labors in the presidential chair we would have wished to see 
continued, casts a deep shadow upon this closing week. We are some- 
what grieved to see that the new buildings are attracting so many of the 
aristocracy from the old resort at South, to their cold and stately apartments. 
The memory of annual, and its accompanying train of horrors—sleepless 
nights, and dreary, unbroken days, three hour sessions of protracted agony, 
multitude of heads, despairing faces, ignorance, forgetfulness, confusion of 
ideas, instructors unsympathetic, and prowling about seeking whom they 
may devour—the memory of examinations neglected for the Z7/., and of the 
Lit, neglected for examinations, is anything but consoling. Nor, finally, 
can we derive any comfort from the vivid recollection of the assembled mul- 
titude at the Park, scattering wearied and disappointed, who, a moment 
before, hung breathless and expectant upon the issue of the game. However, 
we are still merry students, and this gloomy tone ill becomes the week 
of festivity. Annual, with all its hardships, is safely weathered. A long 
vacation, without any disturbing chapel bell and compulsory system of study, 
awaits us, and promises to make forgotten all vexatious things, and cure 
all ills. Already home friends are expecting our return, who must not be 
disappointed. To the graduating class we offer our good wishes for their 
highest happiness and usefulness. We wish our readers a pleasant and suc- 
- cessful vacation, and suggest to them, at this.last moment, the propriety of 
sweetening the long play time with a little systematic literary work. G. R. 


YALE LIT. ADVERTISER. 


Supplement to| 


JUNE, 1871. [COCXX. 


We would suggest to our readers the propriety of looking over the 
following list and giving their custom to those who patronize college 
institutions : 


LIST OF ADVERTISERS. 


Averill, Jas. J., - - 9 | Hale, Wm., - - : 4 
Barnard House, - - 8 | Hurle, J., - - - 10 
Benjamin & Ford, - - § Judd & White, - - 13 
Bliss, F. R.,  - - - 8 Kemper, W. C., - - . 6 
Blair & Dudley Bros., - 3 | Lockwood,C. F., - - 9 
Brown, George, - - 5 Mason & Co., - "= 
Brown, Wm. H., - - 8 | Merwin, E. P., - - 16 
Crofut & Co., - 10 Prescott & White, - - 14 
Douglas & Anthony, - 6 Redcliffe, J., - - - 7 
Fenouillet, L., - - 7 | Smith, H. E., ee 
Gardner, - - | A, -« - - 11 
Gilbert & Thompson, = - g Thomas, Moses, - - 6 
Goodyear & Bristol, - 4, White, M., - - - 8 


TO UNDERGRADUATES. 


In accordance with the annual custom, the Board of Editors hereby 
offer for competition the Yale Literary Prize, a Gold Medal, valued at 
twenty-five dollars. Each contestant must comply with the following 
conditions: he must be a member of the academical department and a 
subscriber to the Lir.; his essay must be a prose article, and must not 
exceed in length ten pages of the Magazine; it must be signed by an 
assumed name, and accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the 
real name of the writer; and must be sent to the undersigned on or 
before Saturday, October 14th. The Committee of Award will consist 
of two resident graduates and the Chairman of the Board, who will 
keep secret the names of the unsuccessful competitors. 


J. H. HINCKS, 
Chairman of Board of Editors, 


Averill, in the New Haven House block, keeps a fine assortment of 
apothecaries’ goods as well as an excellent stock of liquors and cigars. 

Benjamin & Ford have a fine stock of gentlemen’s jewelry, and pay 
particular attention to engraving. 
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Blair & Dudley head our list of advertisers. They hardly need 
particular mention since they are so well and favorably known—known 
because they understand the value of advertising and are the Lurt’s 
best patrons. They are without equal in supplying all kinds of gen- 
tlemen’s furnishing goods, 

Crofut & Co, have the latest styles of spring hats and caps. The 
Freshmen flock there for their beavers. 

A customer goes for Redcliffe’s ice cream like a chicken cock for a 
ripe blackberry. 

Goodyear & Bristol have a large stock of ready made boots and 
shoes, They also make to order. Prices low. 

Merwin has a large trade among the students, His spring goods are 
beautiful. Give him a call. 

Lee makes durable and stylish boots and shoes at reasonable rates. 

Mason's suits are equal to any in point of cloth, cutting and work- 
manship. 

Many elephantine trunks have been seen on the streets of late, but 
we advise all students who have an eye to comfort and convenience 
during their summer vacation, to call on Douglas & Anthony. 

The elegance of Bliss’s new tailoring establishment is only equaled 
by the quality and style of his goods. 

Since Prescott & White have establishéd themselves so near us in 
their neat and tasty apartments, we can give no excuse for empty 
albums, Surely no one can refuse to go whither 


“ Beauty calls and glory leads the way.” 


Gardner clothes the outer man in purple and fine linen. His rooms 
are fragrant with the “spice of life.” But we trust that all his cus- 
tomers will bear in mind the fact that ‘* handsome is that handsome acts.” 

Lockwood’s cream recalls the lines— 


“ So coldly meet, so (deadly fair) truly rare, 
I start, for (soul) nought is wanting there.” 

Hurle is very careful to give satisfaction. His coats are especially 
well made. We cordially recommend him to our readers. 

It is really refreshing to go into Kemper’s new tonsorial room, 
Everything there is as neat and clean as one can desire, and customers 
get complete satisfaction, 

Hale, the accommodating liveryman, has excellent driving and saddle 
horses which he lets to students at low rates, 

Go to Brown for all kinds of jewelry, engraving, society pins, &c. 
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Gentlemen of Yale! 
BLAIR & DUDLEY BROS. 


Are receiving daily the latest novelties in 


Scarfs! Bows! Ties! 


A full line of 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR 


can be found at 


328 Chapel Street, 


where you can get your DRESS and FANCY SHIRTS 
made to order, for they guarantee a perfect fit at 
lower prices than they can be made 
elsewhere. 


te HOSTERY we make a Specialty ! 


BALBUJGAR, BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED, 
LISLE THREAD HOSE in British and French. 
COURVOISIER AND ALEXANDRE KIDS. 
RUSSIAN AND FRENCH SUSPENDERS 
always on hand. 


SLEEVE BUTTONS AND STUDS 


in great variety. 
A NEW LINE OF INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS!! 


COLLARS AND CUFFS, 


and every thing to be found in a first-class furnishing 


store, at 
Blair & Dudley Bros’, 
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WILLIAM HALE, 


LIVERY STABLE, 


No. 44 Crown Street. 
Teams and Saddle Horses 


AT cat ASONABLE RATES. 


GOODYEAR & BRISTOL, 


Boot & Shoe Store, 
No. 345 Chapel St. 


Boots and Shoes made to order. 


PRICES LOW! 


And all work Warranted to give 
sa lisfaction. 


MASON & CO., 


Merchant ‘Tailors, 
. No. 446 Chapel Street, 


Corner of College Street. 
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BENJAMIN & FORD, 


Fine Watches, Special care and attention given 


RICH JEWELRY, a to the repairing of 
DIAMONDS, Fewelers Fine Warcnes. 
Stone Cameos, Sterling Silver ’ Engraving of every description. 


CLocks AND BRONZES. SOCIETY PINS TO ORDER. 


New Haven, Conn. 


GEORGE BROWN, 
No. 274 Chapel Street, 


Gives particular attention to the manutacture of COL- 
LEGE SOCIETY PINS of every description. A long 
experience in this department enables him to offer supe- 
rior inducements both as regards workmanship and price. 
Pins of the various Societies constantly on hand, or made 
to order at short notice, and in the very best manner. 
Also keeps on hand a splendid assortment of 


English, Swiss and American Watches, 


CLOCKS, of every description, 
DIAMONDS, FINE JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
GOLD PENS, OPERA GLASSES, 
AND GAS FIXTURES. 


Watches and Jewelry repaired by experienced workmen. 
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DOUGLAS & ANTHONY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Trunks, Valises, 


LapviEs’ Har Boxers, BAGs, SATCHELS, &C., 


Also manufacture the Celebrated 


Light Weight Trunks 


For Foreign Travel, with Douglas’s Patent Corner Clamp and 
Lock Supporter. 


Canvas Covers made to order. Repairing neatly and 
promptly done. 


I 18 Orange St., New Haven, Cona. 


MOSES THOMAS, 


Wholesale and retail dealer in 


Tea,Coftee & Spices, 


285 CHAPEL STREET, NEW HAVEN. 


Coffee and Spices fresh ground by ourselves every day. 
sonal inducements offered to Yale Clubs. 


C. KEMPER | 


Is now located at 


g2 Church Street, 


Next door to Brown’s Cigar Store. 
He intends to have as neat a Shop as can be found in 
town, and to maintain his reputation as the best Hair- 


Cutter and Shaver in New Haven. Students are especially 
welcome. 
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L. FENOUILLET 


. (From Paris) 
Takes this opportunity to inform his customers, and the 
students in particular, that he has taken the store in 
Hoadley’s new building, No, 69 Crown St., where he is 
prepared to make all kinds of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Boots and Shoes, from the best imported goods and made by 
first class workmen in the latest styles. Every pair war 
ranted to fit. Mr. Fenouillet returns his thanks to his cus- 
tomers for their kind and liberal patronage for ten years past. 


G. GARDNER, 
Wig, Curl and Ornamental 


Hair Manufacturer, 


And Fancy Hair JEWELRY of every style. 

COSTUMES for Masquerade Balls, Fancy Dress Processions, Domino 
Masks, Linen, Satin, Velvet, Paper, Wire, Worsted and Cotton Tights, Shirts 
and Trunks, Regalia Trimmings, Gilt Bullion Tassels, Fringes, Lace, Gold 
and Silver Star Spangles, etc., etc., at 


G. GARDNER’S, 251 Chapel Street. 


Ice Cream! Ice Cream! Ice Cream! 


The one and only depot in this city where PURE cream 
is used for making the genuine Philadelphia Ice Cream, 
and where purity and quality is guaranteed, is at 


J. REDCLIFFE’S, 
No. 374 CHAPEL STREET. 


HERMAN E. SMITH, 
No. 7 Broadway, - - - |New Haven, Conn., 


DEALER IN 


Choice Family Groceries, 
MEATS, POULTRY, VEGETABLES, &c. 


Special inducements offered to Yale Clubs, 


y 
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BARNARD HOUSE, 


(Formerly St. James,) 
Refitted and reopened for Summer Boarders and Traveling 
Custom. 


Parties carried to Mounts Riga and Washington, the Cave, Twin 
Lakes and other Sceneries. To and from Harlem and Housatonic 
Railroads, 

Main Street, Salisbury, Conn. 


W. E. HICKS, Sec’y. 


MERCHANT TAILORING, 


AND 


GENTS’ FURNI HING GOOD. 


Having an additional cutter, of fine taste, and experience in both Paris and 
New York, I am fully prepared to please all who may favor me with their 
patronage. I have also perfected such arrangements in the 


SHIRT DEPARTMENT 


as enable me to furnish, to order, any, and all styles, and the best fitting 
shirts, at the lowest possible prices. Respectfully, 


“WHITE 


Has on hand 


EVERY VARIETY OF BOAT, 


SIX-OARED, FOUR-OARED, and DOUBLE 
and SINGLE SCULL WHERRIES, 
which he lets at reasonable prices, and at all hours of 
the day and night. 


SMOKE! SMOKE! SMOKE! 


And purchase your Cigars, Chewing and Smoking Tobaccos of WM. H. 
BROWN, who will give you the best article and charge you the least money 
of any dealer in the State. Have just received some very popular 
Imported Cigars of the following Brands :—Flor De Cuba Concha, La Rosa 
Concha, Manuel Garcia, Henry Clay, La Tranidina Concha, Princesses, 
Espanola, Cubanas—with a large variety of other choice Brands, also con- 
stantly on hand, and of the best quality, Bottled Liquors of all kinds: Munns 
& Piper, Heidsick wine. All goods warranted genuine. Scotch and Bass 
Ales and Guiness’ London Stout always to be had by the bottle or dozen. 
Call and satisfy yourself that BROWN’S is THE place to purchase goods and 
get what will do you good. 


W. H. BROWN, 96 Church St. 
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GILBERT & ‘THOMPSON, 
DEALERS IN 
Choice Family Groceries, 
FINE WINES, CIGARS, &c., | 


3904 CHAPEL STREET, - - -- NEW HAVEN. 


AVERILL'S 


CHEMICAL WAREHOUSE, 


440 CHAPEL STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Perfumery, Toilet Articles, Patent Medicines, Choice 
Wines, Liquors and Cigars. Soda and Mineral Waters 
on draught. 


Prescriptions carefully prepared at all hours. 


Particular attention paid to College trade. 


JAS. J. AVERILL, M.D., Proprietor. 


| LOCK WOOD'S 
City Hall Dining Rooms, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 151 and 155 Church St. 


‘Cake, Ice Cream, Ices, Confectionery, &c, Caterer for 
Weddings and Parties. 
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HURLE, !! 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR. 


(Opposite the Colleges.) 


SPRING Stock now Complete. 


Diagonal Coatings, and Fancy Pantings. Full line of 
choice OVERCOATINGS, at a reasonable figure. 


CALL AND EXAMINE. 
Fine Shirts Mads to Ordsr. 


CROFUT & CO., 
273 Chapsl Street, 


FASHIONABLE HAaTTERS, 


Dealers in Trunks and Bags, Kid and Driving Gloves, 
Umbrellas, &c. Agents for Dunlap’s celebrated Gossamer 


Hat. New York and Boston styles received daily. 


Society and Club Hats made to order at low prices. 
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306 REMOVAL. 306 


ALPHONSO THILL, 


Tailor and Importer. 


Dealer in 


Gents’? Furnishing Goods. 
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306 CHAPEL STREET, 306 


Mitchell’s Building, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Tuttle, Morehouse & ‘Taylor, 


Yale Lit. Printers! 


221 STATE STREET, New Haven. 
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To the Class of 1871. 


We desire to call your attention to our facilities tor 
binding CLASS PICTURES, and to invite an examina- 


tion of our samples and prices. 
Our styles embrace : 
Turkey Morocco, plain, full gilt,and paneled. 
Levant Morocco, very rich designs. 
Full Russia, a most elegant and durable binding. 


Halt Turkey Morocco and Russia, beveled boards, 
gilt—an inexpensive and elegant binding. 


We employ none but the best workmen, and those 
having the highest reputation in the trade. 


Having had an experience extending through eleven 
years, and having been constantly making improvements 
during that time, we feel confident in asserting that we 
can give the most entire satisfaction, both as to the 
strength of our binding and the elegance and tastefulness 
ot our designs. 


Insurance effected upon books while in the Bindery, if 
desired. All work fully warranted. 


Books received on or betore June 20th, can be finished 


and delivered here by Commencement. 


Respectfully, 
JUDD & WHITE, Booksellers, 
240 Chapel Street. 
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PRESCOTT & WHITE, - 


Urtist hotographers, 


VEN 
368 Main Street, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Rembrandt Fiffects or Shadow Pictures 


A SPECIALTY. 


Photographers to Class of ’70, Yale College 
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Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, 


Book and Hob Lrinters, 


221 State Street. 
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ED. MERWIN, 


296 Chapel Street. 


Formerly Smith Merwin. & Co. 
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THE 


Yale Literary Magazine. 


CONDUCTED BY THE 


STUDENTS OF YALE COLLEGE. 


This Magazine, established February, 1836, is the oldest college periodica! 
in America, entering upon its THirry-SixtH VoLuUME with the number fo: 
October, 1870. It is published by a board of Editors, annually chosen from 
each successive Senior Class, and is entirely made up of the writings of under- 
graduates. It thus may be fairly said to represent in its general articles, the 
average literary culture of the college ; while in the Memorabilia it is intended 
to make a complete record of the current events of college life. 

Contributions to its pagés are earnestly solicited from all the undergraduates, 
and will be carefully inspected when received. If rejected, they will be re- 
turned to their writers, whose names will not be known outside the Editorial! 
Board. Articles must be sent through the post office, and be accompanied in 
every case by a responsible name. This may be endlosed in a sealed envelope, 
which’ will not be opened until the fate of the article has been decided. Items 
of news, even of trifling importance, are also especially desired, and may be 
communicated personally to the Editors, or by mail, in the usual way. A 
Gold Medal of the value of Twenty-five Dollars, for the best written Essay, is 
offered for the competition of all undergraduate subscribers, at the beginning 
of each academic year. 

The Magazine is issued three times each term, and nine numbers form the 
Annual Volume, comprising at least 360 pages, accompanied by title page 
and table of contents. The publishing price is $3.00 per volume, 35 cents 
per copy. All subscriptions must be paid,én advance, directly to the Editors, 
who aione can give receipts therefor, Unless otherwise agreed upon, sub- 
scribers will call for the Magazine at Hoadley’s, where single copies may 
also be obtained ; they are likewise kept on sale at Judd & White's. To 
outside subscribers, patrons, and exchanges, the Magazine is promptly mailed 
upon the day of publication. 


A complete and exhaustive Index to the first thirty-three volumes of the 
Magazine was issued July 15, 1868, and may be obtained at Hoadley’s or of the 
Editors ; price 50 cents. The Editors can also supply Vols. XI, XVI, XX, 
XXIH, XXVI, XXXII and XXXIII, complete; and most of the other num- 
bers subsequent to Vol. LX (1843-4), alist of which may be obtained on 
application. 

-A limited number of first-class advertisements are inserted. Rates by the 
term and year furnished on application. 

All communications, whether in regard to the editorial or the business manage- 
ment of the periodical, must be addressed to the “ EDITORS OF THE YALE LITERARY 
MaGazinr, New Haven, Conn.” 
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